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ELECTRICAL RESEARCH STATISTICS 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 


Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 


(Includes Investor-Owned Companies, Cooperatives, and Government-Owned Utilities) 


April 1958-1959 


SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY 


NET GENERATION* (Kwhrs in Thousands 
By Fuel Burning Plants 
By Water Power Plants 


Total Generation 
ADD—Net Imports Over International Boundaries 
Less—Company Use 


Less—Energy Used by Producer 


Net Energy for Distribution 
Lost and Unaccounted for 


Sales to Ultimate Customers 


MONTH OF APRIL 


1959 


43,636,893 
12,170,142 


55,807,035 
309,992 


162,349 
1,393,142 


1958 yA 
36,490,540 +19.6 
12,998, 800 =e 
49,489,340 +12.8 

308,933 aT | ee 

153,989 + 5.4 

933,460 +49.2 
48,710,824 +12.0 

3,522,657 +17.2 








CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 


NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of April 30th 
Residential or Domestic 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power 
Large Light and Power 
Other Customers 


Total Ultimate Customers 


KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of April 
(Kwhrs in Thousands) 
Residential or Domestic 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power 
Large Light and Power 
Street and Highway Lighting 
Other Public Authorities 
Railroads and Railways 
Interdepartmental 


Total to Ultimate Customers 


Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands 


49 486,705 


6,489,058 
341,893 
190,728 


56,508,384 


50,434,196 
$842,723 


46,987,686 “ 
1,649 400 ta 
6,217,387 _ 
307,521 = 
183,661 + 3.8 
55,345, 655 + 2.1 


13,144,312 ss 
727,783 — 
7,698 863 —* 
21,814,127 = 
422,758 + 7.3 
1,019,929 +12.8 
325,650 — 5.7 


34,745 | +69.6 


45, 188, 167 +11.6 


$776,473 + 8.5 











RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC 


AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—for 12 months ended 
April 30, 1959 
Kilowatthours per Customer 
Average Annual! Bill...... 
Revenue per Kilowatthour 


SERVICE 


3,442 
$86.74 


2.52¢ 


3,264 La 
$82.91 pis 
2.54¢| ** 








* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
** 1959 not comparable to 1958 due to Rural being in process of re 








lassification. 
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trie Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence re- 
lating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y: 


The Edison Electric Institute does 
not assume. responsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $3.00 per year in the United States; 
$4.00 per year in foreign countries. 


_ Second-class postage paid at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Publication office, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. Editorial office, 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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5- 6 
5- 7 
7-9 


1- 2. EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 


1959 


SEPTEMBER 


7-10 Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical 
Conference, Fairmont & Mark Hopkins Hotels, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
11-12 The Maryland Utilities Association Annual Fall Con- 
ference, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 
14-15 EEI Electric Space Heating & Air Conditioning Com- 
mittee, Akron, Ohio 
14-15 EEI-AGA 1959-1960 Accounting Division & Section 
Organization Meetings, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
14-16 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Hotel Wentworth, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
15 BCAP Copy Group Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 
16-17 PIP Workshop Conference, Warwick Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
16-18 AIEE-ASME Engineering Management Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
17-18 EEI Commercial Cooking and Water Heating Com- 
mittee, Normandy Motor Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
17-18 EEI Home Service Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
New York, N. Y. 
17-18 EEI Industrial Power & Heating Group, Treadway 
Inn, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
17-19 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias 4lst 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
18 Oklahoma Utilities Association Gas Division Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
21-22 EEI Sales Division Executive Committee, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
21-23 EEI Industrial Relations Committee Twelfth Annual 
Round Table Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 
24-25 Missouri Valley Electric Association Accounting Con 
ference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
27- 
Oct. 1 AIEE-ASME National Power Conference, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
28- 
Oct. 2 ASME-AIEE National Power Conference, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
28-30 NELPA 52nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B. C. 
30- 
2 Oct. 1 52nd PEA Annual Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OCTOBER 


Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


EEI Electrical System & Equipment 
Hotel Muehlbach, Kansas City, Mo. 


AGA Annual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
cago, Ill. 


Missouri Valley Electric Association Sales, Rural & 
Home Service Conference, President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Committee, 


Chi- 
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Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


8- 9 EEI Electric Power Survey Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 

11-16 AIEE Fall General Meeting, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

11-16 ASTM 38rd Pacific Area National Meeting, Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

12-14 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Barringer Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

12-15 NARUC Convention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

14-16 Wisconsin Utilities Association Operating & Sales 
Convention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

15 Oklahoma Utilities Association Electric Light & 
Power Division Meeting, Western District, Lake 
Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. 

15-16 EEI Insurance Committee, Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass. 

15-16 Southeastern Electric Exchange Engineering & Op- 
eration Section, Fall Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

16 Oklahoma Utilities Association Electric Light & 
Power Division Meeting, Eastern District, Ald- 
ridge Hotel, McAlester, Okla. 

20-22 EEI Area Development Committee, Westward Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

21-22 Electrical World Fourth Electric Heating and Heat 
Pump Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

21-23 EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, Hotel 
Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 

22-23 EEI Statistical Committee, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

22-23 Southeastern Electric Exchange Accounting Con- 
ference, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

23 Oklahoma Utilities Association Accounting Section 
Meeting, Jens-Marie Hotel, Ponea City, Okla. 

25-29 Rocky Mountain Electrical League 56th Annual Fall 
Convention, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

NOVEMBER 

4- 6 New Jersey Utilities Association Annual Meeting, 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J 

5- 6 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Hawaiian Con- 
ference, Matson House, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

9-11 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, The Dennis Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

9-11 AEIC Annual Meeting, Boca Raton, Fla. 

+13 NEMA Annual Convention, Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, N. J 

12-13 Electric Council of New England Third Annual Con- 
ference, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 

12-13 PEA Transmission & Distribution Committee Fall 
Meeting, Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa. 

16-18 Southeastern Electrical Exchange Sales Section, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

17-19 Building Research Institute Fall Conferences, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

18-20 Ohio Power Company Inter-Industry Farm Electric 
Utilization Council Annual Conference, Westward 
Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

19-20 AGA Managing Committee Meeting, Westward Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

29- 

Dec. 4 ASME Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 

30- 

Dec. 2 EEI-AGA Electronics Seminar, St. Francis Hotel, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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A Working 


Program 


By Carl J. Forsberg 


HERE are unlimited possibilities to the effective 
support stockholders can give your company, and 
which your company can give to stockholders, 
hen there is a medium through which to communicate 
hith one another. 


Wisconsin Power and Light Co. has such a medium in 


its 14 stockholder committees, one for each of its op- 


brating districts. Through these committees, manage- 
ment is in close touch, as it has been for the past 25 
ears, With approximately 28,000 Wisconsin stockholders. 
As a result, stockholders and management of WP&L 
he working partners, and this mutual-relations program 
brings benefits to both parties. 

Basically, the arrangement is not solely insurance 
o ward off troubles; there are many company affairs 
which management and stockholders discuss that have 
} pleasant and progressive connotation. Both groups 
bre vitally essential to the company, and by means of 
he committees have come to know each other well. 


The company’s success in communicating with its stock- 


Stockholder Relations 


President, Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 





holders and in maintaining interest and enthusiasm 
in company affairs is the story of a long-time stock- 
holder relations program started about 25 years ago. 

In the early 1930’s, Wisconsin Power and Light’s 
affairs were at a very low ebb, a condition which was 
generally shared by the industry. The common stock 
was held entirely by the holding company, while about 
80 percent of the preferred stock was held by persons 
living in Wisconsin, many of whom were also cus- 
tomers of the company. 

Because of the depreciated condition of the market, 
the company’s preferred stock had dropped to about 
15 percent of its par value, and dividends had dwindled 
proportionately. Consequently, stockholders were greatly 
concerned about the future of their investments. Stock- 
holder-customers had double trouble with the added 
worry of finding it difficult to pay their electric bills. 

Added to these financial woes was a deliberate effort 
by the existing state administration to enact legisla- 
tion creating a state-owned electric system. There was 
also a rash of municipal elections (22 of them) en- 
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WP&L’s 1958 presentation to stockholders included such 
information as total amount paid to stockholders, em- 
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ployees and government, 1948-1957; and local and out- 
of-state ownership of stock for years 1949 and 1958. 
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couraged by the state government. It is evident that 
there were plenty of problems facing the company’s 
stockholders and management. 

There was only one thing to do—face the stock- 
holders with facts and tell them the company’s prob- 
lems without reservation. It was felt that this soul- 
searching would bring understanding, appreciation and 
support of the company’s position. The guess was right. 
Meetings were held in each of the utility’s 14 operating 
districts, and every meeting was well attended. 

Stockholders were told why they were not receiving a 
full dividend, and that they could help to improve the 
company’s income by encouraging greater use of elec- 
tricity. 

They also were fully briefed on the adverse political 
climate under which Wisconsin utilities were laboring, 
and were told that they could combat the trend toward 
municipal ownership by presenting the facts to the 
public about the company. 

In order to have effective contact with the stock- 
holders, committees ranging in size from six to 20 
members were organized in each operating district to 
represent the interests of all stockholders of the area, 
and serve as a liaison between the company management 
and the stockholders. 

The problem of low income and partial dividend pay- 
ments was the first to be considered after the manage- 
ment-stockholder meetings were started in the 1930’s. 
Stockholders began to practice and to advocate increases 
in the use of electric service. The financial position of 
WP&L began to show improvement. 


Support from Stockholders 


Then, being threatened with the loss of customers and 
property through municipal elections, the company re- 
ceived enthusiastic and vital support from stockholders 
in focusing attention of the public on the benefits of 
utility company service. As a result of this action not 
a single franchise was lost. 

Another immediate result of this relations program 
was stockholder development of sufficient opposition 
to the Wisconsin Development Authority Bill, then be- 
fore the Wisconsin state legislature, to help bring about 
its defeat. 

Since inception of the stockholder relations program, 
meetings between company management and the district 
committees have been held once or twice yearly. Com- 
pany affairs are discussed frankly, questions are an- 
swered, committee members often make suggestions, and 
often they pass on to management information that is 
important to the company. Each meeting is fully re- 
ported to all stockholders of the district in a letter sent 
out over the signatures of the stockholder committee. 
Districts in the company cover from 7,300 to 17,000 resi- 
dential and rural meters, and from 540 to 1,985 stock- 
holders. General stéckholder meetings have been held 
periodically in which company progress, plans and posi- 
tions have been presented through talks and displays. 

In addition to consideration of basically local matters, 
the committees and other stockholders have taken posi- 
tions on national problems, such as Hell’s 
Niagara Falls, highway relocation, IRS ‘ruling, 
financing, REA interest, and others. 

Stockholder committees also have followed with in- 
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terest the company’s advertising and merchandising 
programs, its public relations events, its constructioy 
program, the progress and effect of inter-connection an 
cooperation with neighbor companies, and, of course 
the service and financial progress of the company. Over 
the years, stockholder committee members have become 
well acquainted, with the workings of Wisconsin Power 
and Light, and have shared this knowledge with all of 
the stockholders they represent. 


Distribution of Stock 


Until 1948, the company’s common stock had been 
wholly owned by the holding company, although the 
preferred stock already was largely owned in Wisconsin. 
With distribution of the common stock, only about 18.5 
percent of it found its way into Wisconsin. The com- 
pany felt that it would be an important advantage to 
increase this percentage. This was discussed with stock- 
holder committees. 

There was steady improvement in the home-ownership 
statistics. By 1950, 34.5 percent of the common shares 
were owned by Wisconsin residents. In 1952, the half- 
way mark—or 50 percent home-ownership point—was 
reached, and since then the percentage figure has 
climbed steadily until the ownership of the company’s 
common stock in Wisconsin at the end of 1958 was 65.5 
percent. 

The preferred stock ownership in Wisconsin has been 
consistently at approximately 80 percent. 

Most gratified with the results of its stockholder rela- 
tions program, WP&L sought to give expression to its 
objectives in a statement of principles which it calls the} 
Four-Fold Goal. Furthermore, management lives up to 
its written objectives, and stockholders are helping the} 
company to meet these goals, which are: | 

® Customers—to provide the best in utility service 
at the lowest equitable rates for the territory served. 





© Employees—to maintain the best working condi- 
tions and the highest wages in keeping with the size of 
the community and the success of the company. 

® Stockholders—to earn and pay to the stockholders 
the fair return on their investment to which they are 
entitled. 





® Communities—to be a worthy member of each com- 


munity we serve. 


General Meetings Held 


In 1958, as a continuing part of the stockholder rela- 
tions program, emphasis was put on a series of general 
stockholder meetings. This was decided upon because 
of awareness that despite the efforts of the company 
officers, working through the committees, there probably 
were many stockholders who did not know the company 
intimately through contact with elected officials. 

It was decided that it is important to stockholders to! 
know the facts about the company in which they have’ 
invested, the significance of its growth in the past, its? 
plans for the future, and some of the current problems! 
facing the company and the industry. Above all, it was’ 
felt that personal acquaintance with company officers,® 
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since 1952, was very important in stockholder relation- 
ship. 

For a central theme, the slogan, “People, Power, 
Progress,” was chosen. This seemed to sum up the 
basic principles or concerns of the utility industry, and 
it served as a central theme toward which each speaker 
could point his remarks. 

The reports to stockholders were comprehensive and 
complete, and were presented by the president and three 
vice presidents with the aid of charts, graphs, slides and 
photographs in a carefully designed display. Unlimited 
time was given for questions, and answers were given 
frankly. A refreshment hour at conclusion of the meet- 
ings provided additional time for stockholders to meet 
the company officers and to discuss company business. 

The result of these meetings has been a marked in- 
crease in support of the company and an increase in 
interest of stockholders. Seventeen general stockholder 
meetings were held in the state with 6,000 attending, or 
21 percent of the area stockholders. They gave a resound- 
ing endorsement of the company, its management and 
the economic principles for which it stands. 


Committee Organization Successful 


Again, it was through the stockholder committee 
organizations that Wisconsin Power and Light was able 
}to conduct such a successful stockholder program in 
Both company management and_ stockholders 
rrealize the usefulness of the present committee organi- 
) zation, and that they benefit mutually. Both are anxious 
Ito have it continued. 


: 1958. 
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| 800 Expected at 
PEA Meeting 


NEARLY 800 representatives of electric utility com- 
panies are expected to attend the 52nd annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Electric Association in 
Philadelphia, Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 

“Electricity, Keystone of Progress” will be the theme 
of the meeting, which will be held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, PEA President A. D. Root, Vice Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., has announced. 

In announcing the program, Mr. Root said, “The very 
fact that electricity is the keystone of our progress 
brings with it a sober responsibility for extra care, 
extra thought, extra vigilance in bringing this service 
to our customers The annual meeting has been 
tuned to give us added awareness of how we can best 
carry out this immense obligation.” 

Speakers will include Allen S. King, President of EEI 
and President of Northern States Power Co.; Chas. E. 
Oakes, Chairman of the Board, and Jack K. Busby, 


Q 





§ President, of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Philip 


A. Fleger, Chairman of the Board and President of 
Duquesne Light Co.; James F. Fairman, Vice President 
of Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, I'nc.; the Hon. 
Park H. Martin, Secretary of Pennsylvania Department 
of Highways; Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, President of 
‘Temple University; and Dr. John H. Furbay, head of 
Trans World Airlines’ global education program. 
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C. C. Herrmann, second from left, WP&L Vice Presi- 
dent, discusses company matters with stockholders. 


The stockholder relations program is an important 
element in the strength of the company. It gives man- 
agement the feeling that in Wisconsin, where its sphere 
of action lies, it can rely on the support of a large seg- 
ment of its stockholders to support its actions and its 
judgments. 

Stockholders, in turn, are gratified to have an im- 
portant part in a home industry and to have the con- 
fidence and concern of management which shares its 
plans and problems with them. 


Reddy Stars 
in Film 


on Atom 





“The Mighty Atom,” 
color film, now is available, Ashton B. Collins, President, 
Reddy Kilowatt, Inc., announced recently. 


Reddy Kilowatt’s new 16mm 


Presented in full animation with complete musical 
score, ‘‘The Mighty Atom” tells the story of electricity, 
from amber to atoms, with Reddy himself in the star- 
ring role. The film, developed for presentation to a 
wide range of audiences, is designed to convey the full 
meaning of the industry theme—Live Better Electrical- 
ly. The 17-minute film was produced for Reddy Kilowatt 
by the John Sutherland Productions, Hellywood. 

A variety of supplemental material has been prepared 
for use in conjunction with film showings. These include 
a 36-page color cartoon story book; a 16-page stamp 
album, complete with full-color stamps; a folder con- 
taining a glossary of many electrical and atomic terms. 

Requests for detailed information on the ‘Mighty 
Atom” should be made directly to: Reddy Kilowatt, 
Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











Three-Day Meeting in Chicago Will Have as Its 
Theme, ‘Your Employee Relations Are Showing 


12th Round Table Conference 
to Be Held Sept. 21-23 


HE 12th Annual Round Table Conference of the 
"Lee Industrial Relations Committee, Sept. 21-23, 
in Chicago, II]., will offer an analysis of employee 
relations from the viewpoint of the employee, the 
supervisor, the president and the customer and public. 
W. H. Senyard, Louisiana Power & Light Co., and 
Chairman of the Industrial Relations Committee, will 
welcome the representatives. 


Impressive Roster of Speakers 


An impressive roster of speakers has been selected 
for the conference which will have as its theme, “Your 
Employee Relations Are Showing.” 

Charles Parker, President, Central 
Shenandoah, Iowa, will discuss “Your Employee Rela- 
tions are Showing to Your Employee.” Mr. Parker will 
evaluate the status of employee relations as reflected 
in the attitude of employees, indicating areas in which 
the employees think the companies have excelled and 
those in which they think the companies have made un- 
satisfactory progress. 


Surveys, Inc., 


rE. A. Casey, Manager, Labor Relations, West Penn 
Power Co., in his discussion of employee relations and 
the supervisor, will review past and current employee 
relations policies. This will include the duty of the 
supervisor to implement management policies in his 
relations with the “rank and file’? employee. 

“Your Employee Relations are Showing to Your 
President” will be discussed by J. R. Welsh, President, 
Southwestern Electric Power Co. Mr. Welsh will evalu- 
ate the success of electric utility companies in dealing 
with unions as indicated by number and types of griev- 
ances, arbitration cases, erosicn of management pre- 
rogatives, wage increases and other matters. 

How employee relations affect customers and the 
public will be reviewed by K. I. Jack, Vice President, 
Washington Water Power Co. Mr. Jack will point out 
how these policies may improve customer and com- 
munity relations through the support of employee activi- 
ties in various phases of community life. 

Allen S. King, EEI President and President, Northern 
States Power Co., E. M. Naughton, President, Utah 
Power & Light Co., and G. C. Rawls, President, Louisiana 
Power & Light Co., will be the luncheon speakers on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept..21, 22, and 23. 
respectively. 

A special panel discussion of “Meeting the Union 
Challenge for Employee Loyalty” will be held Tuesday, 
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Sept. 22, at 8 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Drake, 
with J. H. Westbrook, Personnel Director of West Penn 
Power Co., as moderator. The panel members will 
include: E. J. Brill, Director, Employee Relations, Penn 
sylvania Power & Light Co.; C. W. Caldwell, Vice Presif 
dent, Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc., and S. F. Leahy 
Vice President, The Detroit Edison Co. 





Group conferences are scheduled for each day of thd 
conference. The standard ‘“How-to-Do-It” format which 
has proved very successful in former years will be} 
followed. : 

The Hospitality Hour has been scheduled in the Gran@ 
Ballroom Monday, Sept. 21 at 8 p. m. j 

The Printed Materials Exhibit will cover the entir@ 
employee relations field, from recruitment to retirement 
accenting the conference theme. 

The Round Table Conference Committee includes J. Hi 
Westbrook, Chairman, and D. C. Allen, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co.; H. L. Bowen, Georgia Power Co. 
William Ismay, Arizona Public Service Co.; O. P. Reed§ 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, and F. E. Winchester§ 
NEGEA Service Corp. 

The following will participate in group conferences:} 

“To The Emplovee’—A. Howland, Director of Train-§ 
ing—Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; J. A. Mundy, Em- 
ployee Relations Supervisor—Appalachian Power Co.: 
D. C. Wester, Director of Employee Relations—Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co.; J. O. Parker, Manager of Employ- 
ment & Research—Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.: 
L. Anderson, Supervisor of Training—Tampa Electric 
Co.; W. Fagerstrom, Training Supervisor—Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co.; J. Shirey, Training & Safety Man- 
ager—Gulf States Utilities Co.; L. N. Talbott, Employee 
Relations Director—Central Illinois Light Co. 

“To The Foreman’—C. W. Cornforth, Assistant Indus- 
trial Relations Manager—Public Service Electric & Gas} 
Co.; J. H. Donnelly, Assistant Director, Personnel Re 
search—Philadelphia Electric Co.; Z. J. Ambrose, Class- 
ification Analyst—Texas Electric Service Co.; M. Bate 
man, Superviser of Training—Utah Power & Light} 
Co.; N. L. Geer, Industrial Relations Manager—The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co.; R. A. Obenauer, System 
Personnel Representative — Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp.; E. H. Luther, General Personnel Dev. Supervisor} 
—Consumers Power Co.; M. Roach, Personnel Director? 
—Central Louisiana Electric Co. 

“To The President’”—C. 








E. Jones, Vice President—; 


(Continued on page 322) 
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Applied Citizenship 


at Detroit Edison 








of self-government and to try to do something about 
it. We at Detroit Edison believe the best way to do 
this is to encourage our employees to participate on a 
voluntary basis in citizenship activity in the party of 
their choice. Here is what we are doing to make it work. 

All of us in our daily lives are surrounded by govern- 
ment on local, state and national levels. At home and at 
work its impact is tremendous—coloring almost every- 
thing we do and to a very large extent shaping the 
future. It is with the shape of things to come that we are 
deeply concerned. I am convinced that freedom as we 
have known it cannot survive unless there is a genuine 
return to the kind of citizen-involved self-government 
which has characterized our nation’s past. 

This means strengthening our two-party system at the 
grass roots level with larger numbers of more informed 
and responsible people in each party—eager, enthusiastic 
people who are determined to exercise their citizenship 
in a more effective and personally satisfying way. I be- 
lieve people will become more effective politically when 
they become more aware of how they can be hurt legis- 
latively. 


Ter: time has come to stop talking about the decline 





To Retain Individual Freedom 

Increased awareness and more grass roots participa- 
tion are our best hope for turning back the growing in- 
fluence of highly organized pressure groups and reversing 
the trends in our society which deny or abridge our in- 
dividual freedom and initiative. 

A good example of this trend is the case of Stanley 
Yankus. Under a 1938 law this Michigan wheat farmer 
was told how much wheat he could plant. When he 








By S. F. Leahy 


Vice President. Employee Relations. The Detroit Edison Co. 


planted more than his allotment, using the extra wheat 
only to feed his chickens, the Federal government fined 
him $4500. After fighting battle after battle over the 
principle involved, Yankus finally decided to sell his farm 
and leave the country. 

One may agree or disagree as to whether Stanley 
Yankus was right in defying the law or wise in leaving 
the country, but few will deny that his personal fight has 
done much to dramatize the plight of the individual in 
dealing with the restrictions on individual freedom im- 
posed by his government. 


Encroachment in Electric Industry 


Our own industry, of course, has felt the encroachment 
of big government more keenly than most. It is right in 
our back yards. With Federal power projects now fur- 
nishing electricity to one-fifth of our country’s people, we 
have cause to know whereof we speak. Unfortunately, 
outside of our industry there is little recognition of this 
fact and almost no understanding of the danger it repre- 
sents. 

But big government is not just an electric industry 
problem; it permeates our whole economy. For example, 
the Federal government now employs 2,323,000 civilian 
workers, owns 19,000 small businesses and corporations, 
plus many service organizations.* They lose billions of 
dollars a year, but instead of going out of business, they 
simply chalk up a deficit and continue to operate on tax 
money. Many of the government corporations exist with- 
out constitutional authority. 

*From The Detroiter, Jan. 5, 195%, published by Greater Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 
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Even more appalling is the terrible toll inflation and 
taxes have taken on individual personal incomes. A few 
examples from a recent magazine article illustrate what 
has happened to the purchasing power of your income:* 


Inflation and You 





1939 1957 Why 
Left Same income 
after after taxes Tax 
Income taxes worth only Increase Inflation 
$5 ,000 $4,878 $2,051 $696 $2,131 
10,000 9 536 3,877 1,632 1,027 


Income Needed to Maintain 
Purchasing Power of 1939 Income 


Income needed 


Income needed 


1939 Income in 1957 in 1975 
$5,000 $13,004 $33 , 240 
10,000 30,971 92 ,141 


These are disturbing facts and they hit home hard. 
We need more analyses of this kind to increase each in- 
dividual’s awareness of how big government affects him 
personally. The fact is, however, that there is very little 
awareness at the present time and we have a tremendous 
job to do. 


Survey on Government, Business 


Take for example the attitude of the young people of 
our nation. In a recent survey of high schoo] students on 
the subject of government and business, 61 percent felt 
that government should contro] radio and television, 56 
percent felt that government should be responsible for 
curing the economic ills of the country and 35 percent felt 
government should contro] basic industries such as steel, 
transportation, communications, and electric power. If 
this is really typical of our young people, what is going 
to happen a few years from now when they are placed 
in responsible positions in business and government? 

Some people feel it is too late to tackle the problem of 
big government successfully. They feel it has grown too 
big and is too well entrenched for the individual citizen 
to do much good. With this sentiment we are in complete 
disagreement. It is because of the apathetic or defeatist 
attitudes of millions of individual citizens in the past 
that we face the problem we do today. 

Under our system of representative government there 
are many things the individual can do to make his citizen- 
ship truly effective. Here are just a few: 

@ He can inform himself about taxes, budgets, pro- 
posed legislation and political candidates. 

@ He can tell his legislative representatives how he 
feels about these issues by writing letters. 

@ He can register and vote. 

@ He ¢an contact personally his own district, county 
and state political party organization. 

@ He can join the party of his choice and work for 
what he believes in. 

It is easy to say these things but how ate employees 
motivated to do it? Our approach to solving this problem 


*From “Here's How Inflation Has Victimized You,” by T 


> Cole- 
man Andrews, Reader's Digest, March, 1959 
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has two basic, interdependent aims: (1) to educate: our 
people as to what applied citizenship really means, how 
it works and how one goes about getting active, and (2) 
to establish by words and by deeds the kind of company 
atmosphere which encourages employee participation as 
private citizens in political activity in the party of their 
choice. 
Favorable Response 


We began our applied citizenship activity by inviting 
25 of our top-level management people to hear a presen- 
tation on this subject by Public Affairs Counsellors, Inc., 
of New York City. This presentation and the ensuing 
discussion lasted a full day and was received enthusias- 
tically. As the result of the favorable response, the plan 
has been continued on a long-range basis. Since the first 
session, three additional two-day sessions have been held 
for other management and staff employees and again the 
response has been excellent. Particularly encouraging 
were such typical comments as “I know now that you 
don’t have to be an elected official to do something” and 
“increased my desire to do more.” 

Our next step is to have Public Affairs Counsellors train 
20 trainers from among company people. These trainers 
will, in turn, carry out the program in the company as 
mcre employees are involved. Teams of two trainers will 
lead applied citizenship discussions for groups of 20 
employees. There will be one session a week over a period 
of 10 to 12 weeks. Each session will last two hours. These 
discussions will be available to all management and staff 
employees on a voluntary basis. 

If the discussions continue to be successful, the com- 
pany will probably make the program available to all 
employees. In the meantime, however, we are exploring 
employee requests to form citizenship discussion clubs. 
If this proves feasible, we will, upon request, furnish the 
clubs factual information, meeting space, and help them 
obtain speakers. 


Company’s Policy Statement 


Meanwhile, so there will be clear understanding of the 
company’s position on employee participation in applied 
citizenship activity, the company has issued a policy 
statement on this subject. Here are several excerpts: 

“This General Order confirms the company’s encour- 
agement of active employee participation in citizenship 
activities in the communities we serve. It recognizes that 
good citizenship means more than casting a ballot. It 
means joining with others in discussion of the issues 
and taking part in citizenship activities at the grass roots 
level. Such activities provide many opportunities for 
exercising good citizenship without holding an elective or 
appointive office. 

“To further encourage employee education and interest 
in citizenship activities, the company will sponsor edu- 
cation programs in applied citizenship for interested 
employees, on a voluntary non-partisan basis. An applied 
citizenship committee is . established to’ provide 
guidance for this activity. 

“., . The involvement of more individuals in applied 
citizenship activity is a necessary and effective step to- 
vard better government and a reversal of some of the 
present trends. In encouraging these activities, through 


(Continued on page 315) 
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® Selling the Electric Dryer 
The dryer provides the same benefits as the automatic 
heater. How to convince the prospect that she needs 
a dryer; the advantages of the electric dryer over 

'” other types. 

e ® Selling the Electric Water Heater 
How to present advantages and benefits; the market 
for electric water heaters; sizing heaters and esti- 
mating cost; differences in approach to the home- 
maker and her husband. 


Mr. i 
Betwe 
Envir 





“the all electric way 


® Selling the Refrigerator-Freezer 

The new market for adequate refrigeration in the 

home; the advantages of the combination unit; how 

to sell the freezer; how to sell adequate refrigeration. 

The course contains five sets of 10-page flip charts 
in color, one leader’s guide for each of five subjects, 10 
salesman’s manuals for each subject, acetate “black- 
boards,” and a sturdy easel carrying case. The leader’s 
guides outline various methods of conducting meetings 
and the 16-page, illustrated salesman’s manuals contain 
material for on-the-job and home study. 

One of the greatest attributes of the course is that 
it is of equal interest to the novice or experienced sales- | 
man. The course will be available only to electric utility | G) 
companies which, in turn, will be able to set up programs’ | A a 
with dealers and distributors. Because it is in chart § I 
form, deletions and additions can be made simply and § they d 
the course can be updated constantly. Whole new sub-_ § accider 
jects can be added as needed. > cident 

G. W. Warner, Consumers Power Co., was Chairman [ people 
of the Sales Personnel and Training Committee when f Like 
the course was developed. He since has been succeeded accider 
® Selling the Electric Range by G. J. Steffen, Union Electric Co., as committee Chair- : must b 

How to capitalize on the growing acceptance of elec- man. s we do 

tric cooking; how to convince the prospective customer 

that the range is convenient, fast, modern, economical, 

















The EEI appliance sales training course which has 
just been made available offers five separate courses 
including basic selling principles and selling of ap- 
pliances—range, dryer, water heater, refrigerator. 





The five training sessions include: 

® Basic Selling Principles 
Review of the principles of salesmanship presented 
in previous EEI sales training courses; use of pros- 
pect’s dominant buying motive to gain the four buy- 
ing decisions; getting the sales started; demonstrat- 
ing; closing the sale. 


Orders for the course should be sent to Edison Elec- § they m 
tric Institute, Sales Division, 750 Third Ave., New York § You 
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: they do things that they do. 


Mr. Montgomery Feels There Is a Correlation 
Between Human Relationships in the Working 
Environment and the Accident Frequency Rate 


Human Relations and Accident 


Prevention 


By W. E. Montgomery 
Vice President, Southern California Edison Co. 


GREAT deal of the time, effort and energy of 
accident prevention people undoubtedly goes to the 
problem of trying to understand people and why 

In many cases, after an 


+ accident has occurred, the question, “Why did this ac- 





| cident happen?” is really the question, “Why did these 


people do what they did?” 

Likewise, in developing safety devices and establishing 
accident prevention rules and procedures this question 
must be answered: “What may people do and what can 
we do to protect them from the consequences of what 
they may do?” 

You are directly concerned with protecting people from 
themselves or from each other. In order to accomplish 
this objective, you, too, have a paramount need to under- 


} stand people. 


I believe there is some correlation between the human 
relationships in the working environment and the acci- 
dent frequency rate. It is doubtful if adequate statistical 
data are available either to support or contradict this 
hypothesis. From our experience and observations, how- 
ever, we can advance some supporting argument. 


Man Depends on Man 


Man, more than any other animal, is dependent upon 
his own kind; he cannot exist alone. This interdepen- 
dency, this basic necessity for living and working and 
playing together, is at the same time the source of our 
satisfactions and the cause of our conflicts. 

We know that people affect each other and react to and 
interact with each other. We observe daily the effect of 
interpersonal relations both on and off the job. In living 
and working and playing together, we respond to each 
other in every subtle and minute variation from sublime 
love to murderous hatred. Interpersonal relations run 
the gamut. 

We need go no further than the daily newspaper to 
collect incontrovertible evidence of the ambivalent char- 
acter of human nature. Destructive interpersonal rela- 


An address before the 67th Annual Meeting of the EEI Accident Pre- 
vention Committee, Los Angeles, Calif., July 6, 1959. 


tions evoked by hate and utter selfishness, however, are 
apparently considered by editors generally to be more 
newsworthy. They are usually allocated to the front 
pages and the larger headlines. 

Constructive, cooperative, productive effort between 
two or more people is also a manifestation of inter- 
personal relations. In the working group situation this 
condition is clearly recognized. 


A Matter of Morale 


As the efficiency and effectiveness of the working 
group increase, a subtle change or development in inter- 
personal relations often occurs simultaneously. The spirit 
or morale of the group is increased or elevated. There 
appears to be a correlation between group spirit or 
morale and group productivity. 

High morale or esprit de corps is considered an impor- 
tant objective of leadership. But it is easier to recog- 
nize this particular condition of interpersonal relations 
within a group than it is to define it or to determine its 
origin. Perhaps this is because it is a feeling that 
exists within and between the individuals of the group. 
Our feelings seldom can be adequately verbalized. 

In those groups where such desirable interpersonal] re- 
lationships do exist, however, it is usually noted that a 
general feeling of love and respect exists between the 
people involved. They are usually interested in and con- 
cerned for the welfare of each other. I think this con- 
cern may well extend to the field of protecting each other 
from the hazards of the work. This, of course, is not a 
new idea and I am sure that all of us have already 
given much study to this hypothesis, but I wonder if 
there are not some implications here that _will bear still 
more study. , 

What determines the kind of human or interpersonal 
relations that exist in an organization? Those in accident 
prevention work have already considered this question, 
also. In the final analysis, there is not much that those of 
vou in a staff position can do directly to change the 
human relations within your respective company organi- 
zation. 
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The question then must go further, “If good human 
relations within the organization are indeed an effective 
means of accident prevention, who can do something 
about the quality of the human relationships within the 
working environment?” 


Quality of Supervision 


I believe that these human relationships are deter- 
mined to a significant extent by the quality of super- 
vision, although there are other factors, too. But here 
again we come to another question, “Who or what de- 
termines the quality of supervision?” And again, as in 
all matters concerning people, we have not a single 
answer, but many. 

The quality of supervision in an organization is deter- 
mined, among other things, by the quality and potential 
of the people in the working force which may be drawn 
upon for supervisory talent, by the adequacy of the selec- 
tion procedures established to evaluate and choose from 
this potential, by the extent and the quality of super- 
visory training programs, and by the level of discipline, 
and morale within the supervisory group itself. 

In a sense we are saying, then, that to the extent that 
accident prevention is a function of good human relations 
within the working force, it is determined by the quality 
of first level supervision, which to a significant degree is 
determined by the quality of management and leadership 
throughout the organization, up to and including the 
chief executive. Of course we already know this, but it is 
my opinion that sometimes we act as if we did not 
know it. 

For instance, if our accident frequency rate or severity 
rate is high or on an increasing trend and we in manage- 
ment call in the safety director and tell him to do some- 
thing about it, we may be talking to the wrong man. 
Maybe we should talk to ourselves. Maybe we should ask 
ourselves the question, “Is this unfortunate situation 
relative to accidents really an indication of inadequacy in 
the safety division staff or is it an indication of in- 
adequacy in line management?” Now this is a real 
tough question to contemplate, let alone answer. So 
sometimes we manage to give the answer before we even 
frame the question. 

If there is any validity in the theory that a correlation 
exists between human relations in an organization and 
the accident frequency rate, and if line management, as 
I sincerely believe, is responsible for the quality of human 
relationship within the organization, the conclusion that 
follows is obvious. We in management must, first of all, 
determine within our own minds what kind of human 
relationships are conducive to lowering of the accident 
frequency rate and to increasing the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the organization. 


Production and Accident Frequency 


We sometimes hear that an increase in productivity 
and a reduction in accidents are incompatible. Some peo- 
ple may even go so far as to say management must make 
a choice between these objectives and decide upon either 
one or the other. 

Statistics are somewhat more helpful than words in 
attempting to convince any proponents of this “incom- 
patibility theory.” Accidents stand in fourth place as the 
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most important cause of death in these United States 
after heart disease, cancer and cerebral hemorrhage. The 
1957 figures of 95,000 deaths, 9,600,000 injured with 340,- 
000 suffering some degree of permanent impairment and 
an estimated total cost of nearly $12 biilion speak for 
themselves. 

It is suggested that the minimizing of accidents and 
the maximizing of organizational productivity are a 
piece of the same cloth. Furthermore, any program that 
is directed primarily to either of these objectives to the 
exclusion of the other will very probably fail to attain 
either. 

What kind of human relationships are conducive to 
lowering of the accident frequency rate and increasing 
the efficiency and productivity of the organization? 

We have heard a great deal about human relations in 
business and industry, especially since the end of World 
War II. Probably more has been written and spoken on 
this subject than on any other pertaining to business and 
industrial management during this period. This tre- 
mendous effort toward a better understanding of people 
and their interpersonal relations within the group has 
increased our awareness of the problem of living and 
working together. 

Obviously, much progress has been made towards a 
better understanding of this subject. It appears to me, 
however, that also a great deal of confusion and mis- 
understanding has come out of all of these millions of 
words about human relations. False concepts and im- 
proper and unattainable 
emerged. 


goals and objectives have 


No End to Appeasement 


Programs for developing better human relations in 
business and industry have been set up that, in the 


long run, will produce exactly the opposite results. Due | 


to confusion and misunderstanding in some instances we 
have resorted to appeasement of pressure groups in the 
name of improving human relationships. The appease- 
ment road usually leads only to more appeasement and 
attempts to reward irresponsibility. The abdication by 
management of its responsibility and obligation for 
effective leadership towards a common goal will never 
produce the objective of good human relations within the 
organization or within the community or, for that matter, 
within the national economy or in international affairs. 

Neither can we buy good human relations through 
higher wages and salaries and fringe benefits. The basic 
feelings and attitudes of people towards each other and 
towards management are not for sale. A bribe or black- 
mail may temporarily change the overt behavior patterns 
of an individual or even a group, but it does not con- 
tribute to a real improvement in interpersonal relations. 

Sometimes through our confusion and misunderstand- 
ing we interpret good human relations as a state in which 
all or most all people are happy, and then we strive 
diligently towards this unattainable goal of making 
people happy. Happiness is an individual and personal 
affair. It comes from within and cannot be injected from 
outside the individual like a hypodermic. Furthermore, 
every individual has his own unique brand of happiness 
and you are not about to let me decide what will make 
you happy or when you are happy. 

In our search for better human relations we come 
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across the factors of fairness and justice, and then in our 
ignorance we over-simplify and set up a principle of 
treating all people the same and strive mightily towards 
this end. Eventually we find that, since all people are 
different, if we treat them all the same we are, in fact, 
treating them all differently. Of course we knew this at 
the outset, and if we had considered carefully we could 
have anticipated at least some of the pitfalls and the 
failures before they occurred. 

In our quest for the Holy Grail of better relations we 
have also fallen back on another principle of long stand- 
ing—the Golden Rule. We think that certainly this must 
be the way and then we are disappointed and disillu- 
sioned when it finally appears that our fellow man is so 
unreasonable that he will not accept or is not satisfied 
with the treatment that is acceptable and satisfactory to 
us. Here again we have overlooked something that we 
already knew. 

Although people are similar in many ways and have a 
great deal in common, the personal values and standards 
and needs, the ambitions, the desires, the hopes, the 
cuilts, the anxieties and the frustrations of each indi- 
vidual are different from those of all of his fellow men. 
In understanding people, recognition and appreciation of 
these differences are more important than the naming of 
similarities. 


Blind Alleys, Dead-End Streets 


These are some of the blind alleys and dead-end 
streets that we have walked. Where, then, is the highway 
to mutual understanding, to efficient productivity, to 
personal satisfaction, to safety and effective accident 
prevention, to growth and development, and to the real- 
ization of the potential of both the individual and the 
organization? 

The traffic and direction signs pointing to this highway 
are few and poorly placed. There are many dangerous 
curves and traffic hazards and inviting by-passes and 
there are few signs to point the way. 

Most of the sign posts along the road to our goal 
of cooperative, safe and effective productivity are faint 
and indistinct. One of the first we encounter, however, 
seems to say,““The answer is within ourselves.” To under- 
stand our fellow men we must first begin to understand 
ourselves. Perhaps a beginning towards self-understand- 
ing is acceptance of the fact that what we see in another 
individual is partly him, partly ourselves, and partly 
something else. A full realization of the implications of 
this axiom is usually experienced as a considerable shock 
to the ego. If you have not yet felt the impact, perhaps 
you should think a little more about it. 

Another sign post appears to carry the idea that not 
enly is each individual different from all his fellow men, 
but he has been endowed with a God-given right to be 
different. Living and working together successfully ob- 


adjustment within each individual. In the minds of some 
people, however, conformity has become one of the 
greater virtues and individuality a downright evil. Per- 
haps the mutual respect within the high morale group 
arises in part through their sensing of individual differ- 


Gences and their acceptance of this rightness of being 


different. 
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Another sign post points to the innate need for growth 
and development in the individual. In this case the road 
sign carries a warning to beware of the resulting reac- 
tion from continued frustration of this individual need. 
Do we actually devote much of our time to thinking about 
anyone’s growth and development but our own? Does our 
competitive society only provide for a certain fixed 
quantity of individual growth which inevitably must go 
to the most aggressive? Do we pay any attention to such 
danger signs along the road of interpersonal relations 
we seek to travel? 


Early Indicators Are Confusing 


These early sign posts are inadequate and confusing. 
These and similar sign posts about people indicate that 
we sorely need a map and a guide in the form of some 
expert advice from people who may have already traveled 
the route. But where can we find a reliable map and a 
qualified guide? Whom can we depend upon to show us 
the way? Perhaps we already have a clue to these answers 
in some of our past experience. What have we done to 
solve other complex problems of the business? 

Research and development are important functions of 
the business enterprise these days. The industrial organ- 
ization that does not budget time and money and man- 
power for such projects is considered to be backward and 
out of step with the times. 

Yet the greatest asset of any organization is its people, 
and the proper development of this resource requires 
more time and more effort than the development of any 
other. How much of the research effort of your organi- 
zation goes towards the study and development of this 
most important resource? 

The application of science and engineering to material 
resources has given us technological progress beyond our 
wildest expectations. The fiction of Jules Verne’s “20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea” which thrilled us as boys is 
now accepted as commonplace reality. ‘Around the World 
in 80 Days” is as slow and out of date as the old Model 
T. We can now enjoy listening to a recorded human voice 
coming to us from a satellite in orbit. 


Acceleration of Technological Progress 


The acceleration of technological progress is amazing. 
J. Lewis Powell describes this acceleration in interesting 
terms. For the sake of graphic presentation, he com- 
pressed the 50,000 years of mankind’s recorded history 
into 50 years, and on this basis developed the following 
chronology : 

Ten years ago, man left his cave for some other kind 
of dwelling. 

Five years ago, some genius invented the first writing. 

Two years ago, Christianity appeared. 

Fifteen months ago, Gutenberg developed the printing 
press. 

Ten days ago, electricity was discovered. 

Yesterday morning, the airplane was invented. 

Last night, radio. 

This morning,, television. 

The jet airplane was invented less than a minute ago. 

Yes, science is making significant contributions to 
research and development at an increasing rate. 

Yet many of us have not learned how to live with our 
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next-door neighbor, or get along with the boss, or to 
understand our fellow-workman. 

The application of science to human relations problems 
has not yet begun. There is, however, a growing mass of 
scientific data available to us from the field of psychology 
and psychiatry. Yes, psychology and psychiatry! 

These are controversial words and the concepts which 
they represent are misunderstood and misapplied or re- 
jected out of hand. So were the theories of Hippocrates, 
and Copernicus and Darwin and Einstein and those who 
preceded and those who followed. Can we expect any- 
thing different for Freud? 

Historically, many people resist or reject new theories 
and concepts, but a few are willing to listen and study, to 
explore and test, to correct and improve, and so progress 
due to scientific development does occur. 

Science may have much to offer us in this business of 
solving human relations problems. Are you and your 
management using the science of psychology and psy- 
chiatry to assist you in developing a more reliable map 
of the human relations territory? Are you taking full ad- 
vantage of the expert advice available from this field of 
science to assist in your accident prevention work? 

How many times in your post-accident investigation 
work do you settle for the cause of the accident being 
formally recorded as due to carelessness, to stupidity, to 
a rule violation, to failure to concentrate on the job and 
the hazards involved, or to some other such “cause”? which 
is neither a cause nor an explanation? 

It may well be a fact that the accident followed the 
situation recorded as the “‘cause’”’ as “B” follows “A” in 
the alphabet and the cause and effect relationship may 
be even closer. But are we really any nearer to accident 
prevention unless we know “A” actually caused “B” and 
what brought about “‘A’’? 

The science of psychoanalytic-psychology states that 
many accidents are not accidental. Perhaps you have come 
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close to this theory in your accident proneness studies. 
Does the unconscious portion of the personality some- 
times become self-destructive? What efforts have you 
made to examine this theory? Supposing it were found to 
have some validity, what would you do about it? 

Another theory suggests that everything that we do 
today is more or less influenced by all of our experience 
that has gone before. The accident today may have been 
preceded by an argument at the breakfast table which 
may be an extension and repetition of a pattern of be- 
havior from childhood. 

An extension of this theory suggests that the attitude 
toward the boss may be an unconscious holdover from 
our relationship with the father-figure of long ago. Au- 
thority is symbolically equated from the father-figure in 
language. We commonly speak of “the old man,” the 
“city fathers,” the “father of his country,’ “God, the 
Father.” Is authority also similarly equated psychologi- 
cally? Does early sibling experience likewise affect inter- 
personal relations? 

Is this unfinished business of childhood in its com- 
plexity and multiplicity of effects operating as an unseen 
and unrecognized factor in adult interpersonal relations 
and behavior? Where then lies the real ‘“‘cause” of acci- 
dents? Why do we do what we do? How can we discover 
the answers to such questions? 


Obviously, when we are seeking to understand human § 


actions and reactions we do need the best scientific ad- 


vice available. We need an open mind to listen and study, f 


to explore and test, to correct and improve. We also need 
to be alert to the dangers of pseudo-science and the quack- 
ery and charlatans that still continue to hover on the 
fringes as did the witch doctors, the alchemists and the 
astrologers. 

The challenge to improve our understanding of people 
is stimulating. The acceptance of the challenge is re- 
warding. 


j Four new promotion pieces to help 
farmers Farm Better Electrically 
have been prepared by EEI and 
are now available. They are: 
“Electricity Is the Key to Profit 
in the Life of This Chick,” “Elec- 
tricity Is the Key to Profit in the 

i Life of This Lamb,” “Electricity 

Is the Key to Profit in the Life of 

This Pig,” and “Outdoor Lighting 
for Your Farmyard.” Minimum 
order for any one of the four 
pieces is 1000 copies at $18 per 
thousand. Order from EEI Sales 
Dept., 750 Third Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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NIXON AND KHRUSHCHEV ARGUE 
IN PUBLIC AS U.S. EXHIBIT OPENS; 
ACCUSE EACH OTHER OF THREATS 


| NO TEMPERS LOST 


— Both Express Hopes 
~ for Agreement in 
Geneva Talks 
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Electric Living 
in the USSR 


and in America 


neuhoucr messuge and 
the Nixon speech, Page 2 


By maAnnisox E. SALISBURY 











Nixon-Khrushchev Kitchen Debate 


INSIDE STORY: Vice President Richard Wo Ninan describes operation of an automatic washing machine at the U.S. tha 





in Vedallion Home Spotlights Me) fair in Moscow to Premier Nikita S. Khrushches of the Soviet Union. Mr. Nixon acted as host during tour of the fair 
‘Battle of Electrical Appliances’ {The Two Worlds: a ier Long Debate’ 
Teens Nixon: ‘I Am for Peace’ °\ oma: er berer Aas 
i Nur xis Premier: ‘Eliminate Bases’ Ag 
; ae RAS ES pee ES 


HE all-electric kitchen of the Medallion Home dis- 

played in the American National Exhibition in a _ ; : 

Moscow’s Sokolniki Park has received world-wide fie coke ee ee 
attention because of the informal Nixon-Khrushchev National Exhibition in Moscow gave world- 
debate held there. wide publicity to the home’s all-electric kitchen. 

Pictures of the two statesmen with an electric washer- 
dryer prominently shown were published in newspapers 
and consumer and trade magazines all over the world. 
Their conversation on electrical appliances sparked po- 
litical cartoonists in many countries to feature washing 
machines in their cartoons. 

Consumer and trade publications also used widely pic- 
tures of Edwin Vennard, EEI Vice President and Man- 
aging Director, awarding the Live Better Electrically 
Medallion to the home—known as “Splitnik.” The Me- 
dallion signifies excellence in electrical wiring, electrical 
appliances and lighting. 

The all-electric kitchen of the Medallion Home was 
furnished by General Electric Co. It features a built-in 





A Moscow housewife, above; smiles with delight as 
she gets a chance to operate an American electric 
oven at the Moscow fair. Note smiling onlookers. 


A Live Better Electrically Medallion awarded to the 
American model home on display at the Moscow 
exhibition is presented to Mrs. Osgood Caruthers, 
wife of The New York Times Moscow correspond- 
ent, by Edwin Vennard, Vice President and Man- 
aging Director of EEI, during his visit to USSR. 
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oven, a counter-top cooking unit, combination washer- 
dryer, refrigerator-freezer, and a water heater. 

All these appliances which are within the reach of the 
average American homemaker are only visionary to the 
Soviet housewife. The average U. S. residential use of 
electricity in 1958 was 3366 kwhr. This compares to an 
estimated 600 to 900 kwhr for the Russian residential 
customer. For lighting and small, miscellaneous appli- 
ances, the U. S. family consumes approximately 750 
kwhr a year. Although not a great deal is known about 
exactly what is available to the USSR housewife in the 
electrical appliance field, the kwhr consumption in itself 
would rule out much more than ordinary lighting and a 
few minor appliances. 


UPI’s Report 


A comparison of electric living in the Soviet Union 
and America was drawn by Claire Cox in a United Press 
International article which appeared in newspapers on 
Sunday, Aug. 9, 1959. Excerpts from the article follow: 


3esides creating a lot of political speculation, the 
Khrushchev-Nixon kitchen debate in the electric Medal- 
lion Splitnik now on exhibit in Moscow has also aroused 
curiosity about the kind of electric appliances the Soviet 
Union is manufacturing for its own use and whether 
they compare favorably with our own. For instance, if 
Russia and the United States should begin trading, what 
kind of electric appliances would the Soviet Union be 
able to send us today? 

In regards to electric living, every American is famil- 
iar with the appliances we have. In choosing appliances 
our biggest problem is deciding which brand suits us 
best. Competition has kept electric manufacturers im- 
proving the quality and the performance of their prod- 
ucts. Americans are also aware that using a quantity 
of electric appliances necessitates a home wiring system 
to accommodate them—in other words, having a home 
with full housepower so that it can successfully operate 
electrically. 


Elusive Soviet Appliances 


Finding out the kind and the quality of electric appli- 
ances in the Soviet Union is not a simple task. 

Ours can be tracked down in the pages of almost any 
publication. The Soviet Union’s electric living cannot 
be so easily deduced. Mr. Khrushchev’s defensive re- 
mark after looking over our appliance-stocked kitchen, 
‘“‘all our new houses have this kind of equipment,” gives 
no actual concrete example for comparison. 

From Soviet architects in the New York Coliseum we 
learned that the modern Soviet home being built today 
has 110 voltage. This would immediately rule out the 
possibility of using such heavy duty appliances as an 
electric range, dishwasher, combination washer-dryer, 
combination refrigerator-freezer, water heater and nu- 
merous smaller appliances in quantity. The modern 
Soviet apartment exhibited in the New York Coliseum 
bears this out. Only the refrigerator, mixer, percolator 
and samovar on display were electric. 

In Russian stores there are electric appliances for sale. 
According to visitors they are usually of poor quality 
and excessively expensive. In the New York Coliseum 
the quality of the few electric appliances certainly did 
not compare favorable with our own American brands. 
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Architecture has a considerable influence on electric 
living. Only an updated or newly built house can accom- 
modate major electric appliances. Building in Russia 
is state controlled and therefore the occupant has very 
little to say about the amount of electric power in his 
home. The Soviet Union concentrates solely on precast 
cement or brick multiple housing to meet the great need 
for public dwellings. Plumbing and wiring are pre- 
fabricated, with outlets and wiring built into the walls 
before they are set up. Home lighting meets the barest 
minimum requirements. The circuit breaker is unheard 
of. Soviet electric officials were astonished when they 
learned from Edwin Vennard, Managing Director of 
the Edison Electric Institute, how much electricity was 
consumed by homeowners in the United States. 

Except for the Coliseum Exhibition, Soviet electric 
appliances have not been shipped to the United States. 
The Soviet official agency, Amtorg Trading Corp., 355 
Lexington Ave., New York, has listings of books and 
records that can be ordered but no electric appliances. 
The research department at Consumer Reports, which 
compares best buys and sometimes gives an American 
brand a whacking, said it had never had the oppor- 
tunity to test any of the USSR appliances . . . but would 
like to. 

Conclusions Drawn 

From the information available, we are left to draw 
the following conclusions about electric appliances and 
electric living in the USSR: 

® First, electric appliances do exist in the USSR but 
they are not as advanced as our own, or as reasonable. 

® Second, modern Soviet construction does not have 
the electric power or wiring to accommodate major elec- 
tric appliances. 

© Third, the design and quality of Soviet appliances 
are poor and it is difficult even to determine the date of 
their manufacture. 

If electric living in the Soviet Union is so limited; it 
can easily be understood why the General Electric 
kitchen in the American Medallion Splitnik is so un- 
believable to Mr. Khrushchev and so fascinating to Rus- 
sian women. If inferior Soviet appliances are so costly 
and difficult to run it is also understandable why the 
Russians find it hard to believe that anything as fan- 
tastic as an automatic electric kitchen is within the 
reach of the average American homeowner. 

The Americans knew about the Russian Sputnik the 
day it happened but 12 years after the automatic kitchen 
came into the American home the people of Russia find 
it hard to conceive that the electric living in the Medal- 
lion Splitnik is more than a myth. 

As our American representatives have pointed out, 
the life of the Russian people could be made a lot easier 
with our electric conveniences, but of course this would 
involve free trade and competition with the products of 
other nations. 

The kitchen summit may prove to have had a more 
advantageous setting then many more high level talks. 
There is the American adage about building a better 
mouse trap. If you know about a Sputnik you can try 
to make a better one; if you don’t know or can’t believe 
about the marvels of electric living, you may, as Con- 
fucious might say, “continue to burn your toast.” 
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A Research Project on Automatic 


Electronic Accounting Machinery 


Completed by the Computation Laboratory, Harvard University 
Dr. Howard Aiken, Director 


Final Comments by the Electronic Steering Committees of the 


Edison Electric Institute and the American Gas Association 


“To develop and evaluate the design theory 
of electric accounting machines, with particular 
reference to the application of automatic electronic 
machinery to the needs of ... the electric and gas 


industries specifically.” 


HE foregoing excerpt from the research contract 

signed in May, 1955, with Harvard University by the 

Edison Electric Institute and the American Gas 
Association highlights the intent of the first research 
project undertaken by the Accounting Divisions of the 
Associations and the first project of its kind under- 
taken by the Computation Laboratory under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Howard Aiken. 

At its completion, the project must be viewed in terms 
of the status and use of “automatic electronic machin- 
ery” at three points in time: 1955 when the project 
was begun, 1959 when it it concluded, and five or 10 
years in the future. 

When the research work began, the first generation 
of large-scale business computers, recently developed 
from scientific computers, was announced, but not in use 
in our industry. There was a general question as to 
whether the arithmetic powers and memory of the “first 
generation computers” were not excessive and whether 
peripheral input and output equipment was adequate 
for our industry, particularly in reference to the cus- 
tomer accounting problem. This motivated the research 
project. 


Problem More Complex 


As the project progressed, beginning with a visit of 
Dr. Howard Aiken and several members of the staff to 
several utilities during June and July, 1955, and cul- 
minating in a statement of the Customer Accounting 
Process in Report No. 7,* it became apparent that the 
customer accounting problem was far more complex than 
originally conceived. The many variations and exceptions 
relative to customer accounting, including those im- 
posed by customers, do not lend themselves to simplifi- 


- 


* Progress Report No. 7 is the final report in the Harvard Research 
Project which recently was concluded. There is a limited number of copies 
of this report available to member companies upon request to: Accounting 
Division, Edison Electric Institute, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N . 


cation of computer design and do require improvements 
in existing input-output facilities. During the same 
period, actual industry use of this type of equipment on 
the customer accounting problem reflected severe limi- 
tations in memory and programming facilities. Present 
equipment installations employ much larger computer 
memories than originally contemplated and are still 
faced with programming problems, while input-output 
equipment is still in a state of rapid development. Con- 
sequently, contrary to the original concept, research and 
actual experience indicated certain inadequacies of exist- 
ing large-scale equipment. 


Slow Development 


In the meantime, slow development of random access 
equipment involving the storage of large volumes of 
records directly in memory, constantly available to a 
computer and human reference, was observed. High 
density drums, magnetic tape “bins,” and magnetic 
discs were subsequently developed and used to store 
larger records. 

These developments were carefully studied by the 
Harvard Group and related to the widespread industry 
practice of decentralization of accounts receivable rec- 
ords and processes into “station” and “unit” book- 
keeping plans. These studies led to an inquiry into the 
possibilities and potentialities of a random access solu- 
tion to the customer accounting problem, using a “sta- 
tion” type machine for 50,000 accounts. This size 
machine was considered optimum for marketing broadly 
in the industry. 

This line of inquiry resulted in visualization of two 
types of equipment, one based on “tape bin” equipment, 
involving strips of magnetic tape, which is commercially 
available, and the other on a small magnetic card capa- 
ble of rapid processing, which is under development and 
not priced. Estimates of the equipment and operating 
costs are not conclusive but, as might be expected, indi- 
cate that further improvements, beyond the present 
state of technology, are required to offer attractive eco- 
nomic opportunities, particularly since the latest “gen- 
eration” of serial commercial computers considered as 
competitors to a random access approach, show a dis- 
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tinct improvement in the price-per processing level. 
This economic projection is consistent with the rela- 
tively slow growth in the use of random access devices 
applied to relatively larger record-keeping problems as 
the cost of such memory decreases. The customer ac- 
counting study clearly reveals that the very large, but 
relatively low activity, records in our customer account- 
ing problem present a considerable economic barrier. 


Projection of Trends 


To view the research project from some time in the 
future requires projection of existing trends. These 
certainly include constantly increasing labor costs, a 
recent cost improvement in computer equipment, par- 
ticularly in the incremental cost of larger computer 
memory, as well as considerable laboratory study of 
entirely new devices for memory storage. 

It is conceivable, with a breakthrough in memory cost, 
that all of a utility’s records may someday be stored in 
electronic or magnetic memory to which a group of 
personnel will feed information and possibly other or 
the same personnel will automatically select information. 

The random access storage conception of the research 
project may very well become a step in this direction 
and may actually be approached earlier in smaller and 
decentralized companies where a high level of mechani- 
zation is not available with relatively large scale serial 
processing equipment. The potential of the magnetic 
card, being new and untested in experience and eco- 
nomics, might very well be the entry to this conception. 

In addition to the development of the proposed elec- 
tronic systems, there are some important ‘“by-products’”’ 
of the research project as follows: 

e@ A very intensive study of the variety, volume and 
timing of customer inquiries. 

@ The development of a concept, called ‘“‘parenthesis- 
free’ notation, which suggests that appropriate instruc- 
tions could be included with the data to be processed. A 
computer then could be designed with a very limited 
number of memory registers, perhaps of simplified 
design. It was agreed that such an approach would be 
limited to problems of a lesser scale than encountered 
in our industry. 

@ While the many problems encountered in the re- 
search project limited the investigations to customers 
accounting, this does not imply that the potential appli- 
cation of the proposed systems should be limited. The 
flexibility and capacity of the equipment conceived sug- 
gest that it may actually be of earlier interest for 
application to general accounting where relatively 
smaller, but more active, records are involved. 

The research project, which dealt with significant 
questions during the recent rapid development in elec- 
tronic computing equipment, resulted in the following 
accomplishments: 

@ Provides an excellent definition of the customer 
accounting problem. This includes a detailed descrip- 
tion, in language and chart form, of the revenue account- 
ing process and the characteristics of the data proc- 
essed. These data will be especially helpful to com- 
panies starting electronic studies in applications as well 
as equipment design. The statement of the problem was 
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welcomed by all computer manufacturers, particularly 
at least six manufacturers new to the computer field. 

@ Emphasizes the complexity of the customer account- 
ing problem which is not yet appreciated by people who 
have not investigated the application of electronic data 
processing systems. 

@ Indicates that because of problem complexity and 
the current status of technology, simplified computer 
design is not reasonably possible at the present time. 
Industry experience also indicated that capacities, cir- 
cuitry and input-output equipment of early computers 
were actually inadequate. 

@ Suggests that the development of a “special-pur- 
pose” random access electronic system for utility ac- 
counting purposes, and specifically for customer ac- 
counting, may be some years away. The two conceptions 
of electronic random access storage machines for 50,000 
customers, developed and tentatively priced after careful 
study of known technology, point towards the future in 
both economic and technological availability. 

@ Provides a guide to the future study and develop- 
ment of a random access approach in the design of com- 
puting systems for utility accounting operations. 

@ Indicates that it may be possible to consider the 
design and development of automatic equipment for 
small utilities which in the past have not been able to 
justify economically the mechanization of their account- 
ing functions. 

@ Suggests at least two developments which should 
immediately be followed up and encouraged for use in 
utility accounting operations. One is character sensing 
equipment, and the other is magnetic card storage 
devices. At least four manufacturers are known to be 
working on public utility design conceptions of character 
sensing equipment, and both proposed random access 
storage devices have beeen further developed by manu- 
facturers in the past year since Progress Report No. 7 
was issued. These developments indicate strong possi- 
bilities in overcoming the technological and economic 
limitations of the research concept. To further imple- 
ment these developments, the EEI-AGA Electronic Ac- 
counting Machine Developments Committees are already 
organizing to encourage design by manufacturers in the 
two fields of character sensing and random access 
storage. 


Project Influences Equipment Design 
It is evident that the research project has already 
influenced, and will continue to influence, design of 
electronic equipment for our industry. This is empha- 
sized by a statement appearing in Fortune magazine as 
follows: 


‘ 


‘,.. The real computer boom will come some- 
time later in the 1960's when machines 
with a true ‘random access memory’ are devel- 
oped. The great limitation on the current gen- 
eration of computers is the fact that they can 
be used only in a rigidly prestructured way.’’* 

The Steering Committees are extremely appreciative 
to the industry, Dr. Howard Aiken and his staff for the 
stimulating experience of our participation which con- 


* Silverman, Charles E., and Parker, Sanford S., “How the U. S. 
Can Get 50 Per Cent Richer,” Fortune, March, 1959, p. 212. 
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sisted of facilitating the study of our industry’s prob- 
lem. It conveys that appreciation of the industry to 
Dr. Aiken and his staff for informed comment and 
counsel in. numerous discussions and addresses at our 
conferences and seminars, which so much clarified the 
rapidly growing field of electronic data processing for 
our industry. 
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The members of the EEI-AGA Harvard Electronic 
Research Steering Committees are as follows: 
EEI AGA 
W. J. Ott, Chairman E. T. White, Chairman 
E. L. Cassady R. H. Johnson 
J. D. Elliott R. F. McGlone 
F.. J. Porter, Jr. A. Skelton 


Summary of the Computation Laboratory 


of Harvard University 


Introduction 


This final report summarizes the research in auto- 
matic data processing performed at Harvard University 
under the joint sponsorship of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and the American Gas Association, with the co- 
operation of the Electronic Research Steering Com- 
mittees of the sponsering organizations, and under the 
direction of Prof. Howard Aiken. 

The work began in June, 1955, and resulted in the 
publication of 26 individual reports by the seven staff 
members engaged in the work for varying periods of 
time. Early reports dealt with rather general topics 
such as flow charting notations for both manual and 
tabulating machine accounting systems, the program- 
ming of logical decisions, the use of parenthesis-free 
notation, the evaluation of piecewise linear functions 
arising in bill calculations, compression of tables in 
automatic computers, and the characteristics of random- 
access storage devices. 

The work then narrowed to a more intensive study of 
salient problems in revenue accounting, notably the 
production of statistical information, the random access 
storage requirements imposed by customer inquiries, 
account numbering, and the over-all organization of a 
system for revenue accounting. These investigations 
culminated in a unified and detailed proposal for the 
organization and mechanization of a customer account- 
ing system presented in Report No. 7. 

Customer accounting was selected as the largest vol- 
ume and most costly single area. Although intensive 
study was limited to this one area, it is probable that 
the system could find wider application in other account- 
ing areas. Because of its relative importance, and be- 
cause the Steering Committees solicited and received 
critical comment upon it from member companies and 
computer manufacturing companies, Report No. 7 is 
described in some detail. 


Summary of Report No. 7 


The customer accounting system described in Report 
No. 7 is based upon two major premises: that all 


TABLE I—REQUIRED EQUIPMENT 


Required Equipment Principal Use 
To handle logical and arithmetic 
operations 
To store customer data and com- 
puter programs 
Input Reading Station To read in cash stubs and meter 
readings and miscellaneous in- 
puts 
To request information from the 
customer file 
Output Display Station To display file information previ- 
ously requested 
Output Printing To print bills, cash listings and 
Station reports 
Miscellaneous Output To produce meter reading medium, 
Station cash exceptions and miscellane- 
ous outputs. 


Central Processor 


Storage Equipment 


Inquiry Station 


required customer information is recorded in a single 
file, and that efficient manual intervention is possible 
in dealing with some of the exceptional cases. 

Obviously it is easier to maintain a single file than to 
cope with a multiplicity of files. However, if that file 
is to be used to answer inquiries, as well as for billing 
and other purposes, a file of the random access type is 
required. With a file of this type it is much easier to 
keep the customer records updated, since postings and 
account changes can now be handled in random order. 
Out-of-cycle and other exceptional items can be proc- 
essed without requiring any batching and sorting, and 
programming costs are reduced because such items can 
be rejected and handled by special means. 

Based on a study of the public utility market in the 
United States, it was decided to design a data processing 
system capable of handling approximately 50,000 ac- 
counts. For this volume of business a relatively low- 
speed system was adequate, with an average random 
access time of about 20 seconds. The required equipment 
configuration is shown in Table 1. 

Two alternative systems were proposed: the first one 
is based on the use of short, parallel strips of magnetic 
tape for the storage of the customer file and for certain 
programs, while the other is based on the use of mag- 
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Figure 1 


netic cards for the same purpose. In both systems, the 
customer file is shared between the routine processing 
and the answering of random requests. A magnetic drum 
is used as a buffer and as working storage, and the in- 
quiry and display stations consist of a keyboard input 
with associated typewriter display. 

Since punched cards are used for billing in the tape 
strip system, while paper bills are used with the mag- 
netic cards, a punched card reader is used as input sta- 
tion in the first system and a special character reader 
which recognizes printed characters is used in the other 
system. In both cases a tabulator-type printer is used 
for output printing. A somewhat simplified diagram 
of the proposed system is shown in Figure 1. 

The problems raised by the two suggested systems 
differ in some respects. The tape strip system, for ex- 
ample, presents difficulties in connection with the organi- 
zation of the customer records; these difficulties are not 
present in the magnetic card system. Indeed, if a sepa- 
rate magnetic card is provided for each customer record, 
changes in the records are made by simply adding or 
deleting cards as required. In order to make changes on 
the tape strips, or to reshuffle information in any way 
without reorganizing the complete tape file, a great 
deal of ingenuity is required. This is especially true 
because the amount of information 
from customer to customer. On tape, it is thus necessary 
to provide for blank pieces of tape so that new accounts 
can be accommodated without disturbing the informa- 
tion previously recorded. Sorting operations are also 
much simpler if magnetic cards are used. On the other 
hand, the tape strip system is commercially available 
and is relatively inexpensive, while the magnetic card 
system is not available as yet and is likely to be more 
expensive. 


recorded varies 


In spite of these obvious differences, it is possible to 
evaluate the concepts used in the design of the systems 
without regard to the particular type of file organization 
chosen. 


Evaluation of the Proposed System 


In attempting to evaluate the proposed system, the 
Steering Committees distributed the report to member 
companies of Edison Electric Institute, American Gas 
Association, and manufacturers of data processing 
equipment with a request for general and detailed com- 
ments. The present section is a commentary based on 
these replies, and upon comments made by the Steering 
Committees. 
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The questions raised fall into five broad classes. The 
first concerns the accuracy of the timing estimates made 
for the various processing tasks and the over-all prob- 
lem of deciding whether the customer accounting tasks 
actually could be handled as described. The second con- 
cerns the advisability of using a compact, self-con- 
tained unit for revenue accounting only, rather than a 
general purpose computer which would handle all ac- 
counting tasks. The next two classes concern, respec- 
tively, the use of random access equipment, and the 
advisability of allowing manual processing. Finally, the 
last set of questions is concerned with the economic 
justification of the proposed revenue accounting system. 


A. Timing Estimates. 

To estimate how much computing time is required 
by a given data processing task, the following informa- 
tion is normally needed: 

(1) The nature of the processing task. 

(2) The nature and quantity of inputs and outputs. 

(3) The characteristics of the data processing equip- 

ment. 
1) The nature and length of the required computer 
programs, 


When estimating the processing time for a known task 
on a specified, existing computer, the first three items 
are usually available; the last item concerning the num- 
ber of required instructions causes most of the diff- 
culties. When the estimate must be made before actually 
writing many of the computer programs, it cannot be 
expected to be precise. 

In the case of the proposed revenue accounting sys- 
tem the situation was complicated by the fact that the 
study was not made for a specific machine with known 
characteristics nor for a specific utility company. Be- 
cause a composite model was chosen by considering the 
procedures and volume figures of many utility com- 
panies, it would be idle to pretend that the timing figures 
given are necessarily very precise. 

However, the equipment actually chosen is generally 
faster than required by the timing estimates. For ex- 
ample, assuming an average of one incoming random 
request per minute throughout a nine-hour day, an 
interruption of routine processing of 20 seconds per 
random actual average 
interruption time is only about 17 seconds for the tape 
strip system and only nine seconds for the magnet card 
system. 


request was found tolerable; 


More accurate and trustworthy results can be obtained 
only by actually trying out some of the programs on a 
computer of the type required. This can be done either 
by actually building the proposed system, or by simu- 
lating the proposed systems on an existing computer. 
In either case, a large amount of programming is 


necessary. 


B. The Accounting Station Concept. 

The next area of interest concerns the proposed use 
of a separate, self-contained unit for the customer ac- 
counting processes. It is clear that public utility com- 
panies must perform many diverse accounting func- 
tions, among them payroll accounting, accounts payable, 
stock control, materials and supplies, and customer 
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accounting. The latter accounts for a substantial part 
of the accounting cost, but represents only one of a 
number of different accounting tasks. It is therefore 
pertinent to question the advisability of treating cus- 
tomer accounting separately from the other tasks. 

While the proposed system is based exclusively upon 
the consideration of customer accounting, since this area 
represents the largest piece of accounting work, it is 
nevertheless believed that the system design might well 
be adaptable to a large part of the general accounting 
work as well. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
even in completely mechanized systems, customer ac- 
counting always represents a specialized job for which 
a certain amount of specialized training is necessary. 
It may be argued that these specialists would lose much 
of their effectiveness if they were also to handle general 
accounting work. Moreover, the customer accounting 
work may be much simplified, if the same bookkeepers 
were always to handle the same set of customer accounts, 
because familiarity with certain difficult accounts would 
then dictate the course of action in a particular situa- 
tion, and many elaborate procedures for special cases 
would not need to be included in the computer pro- 
grams. This is recognized by many utility companies 
which operate with the so-called “unit plan’ for revenue 
accounting. Such “units” have precisely the same func- 
tion as the proposed self-contained accounting station, 
except that most of the work is done manually in the 
units, instead of automatically. Advocates of the unit 
plan also claim that such units have important bene- 
ficial customer and public relations aspects which make 
the plan attractive. The proposed mechanized unit would 
be advantageous for the same reasons. 


Some Objections Raised 


Some people, while recognizing in principle, the desir- 
ability of a self-contained accounting unit, nevertheless 
object to this approach in a mechanized system on the 
grounds that this violates the “building block” concept. 
This is of some importance to public utility companies, 
because of the customer growth which affects many 
areas. Thus, many companies would like to start with 
small, relatively inexpensive systems, while still being 
assured that additional customers could be accommo- 
dated at a later time by increasing storage capacity and 
adding input-output equipment. 

Unfortunately the building block concept, while attrac- 
tive in theory, has certain defects. In fact, the amount 
of equipment which can be added without extensive 
changes in computer hardware is normally very small. 
Moreover, additional equipment usually implies extensive 
reprogramming, thus increasing the cost of the change 
above and beyond the cost of the added equipment. The 
addition of a second accounting unit, then, may not 
be costlier than extensive changes in the original ma- 
chine hardware and in the computer programs. Less 
drastic changes, such as multi-shift operations or added 
inquiry facilities, are also possible in the proposed 
accounting unit. 


C. The Use of Random Access Equipment. 

Two main factors militate against the use of random 
access equipment for business data processing. The 
first one concerns the cost of the equipment: in many 
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cases, random access equipment with large enough stor- 
age capacity and fast enough access times is not eco- 
nomical. This argument is not applicable in the present 
instance. Indeed, a variety of equipment exists with a 
storage capacity between 10 and 20 million characters 
of information and an average random access time of 
the order of a few seconds. There is no merit in pro- 
viding faster equipment for the customer accounting 
application, since the excess speed would serve only to 
increase the cost of the equipment, without providing 
any needed improvements in the system characteristics. 

The second and more serious argument against the 
use of random access equipment deals with the opera- 
tional problems. Indeed, it can be claimed that an or- 
ganization which makes both the inquiry and the proc- 
essing functions entirely dependent upon the same 
equipment cannot properly provide for peak loads and 
for schedule impairments. In particular, a machine 
breakdown would now affect all functions, including the 
customer contact functions, and might seriously impair 
not only the accounting schedule, but also the customer 
relations. 

While there is no intent to minimize the cogency of 
this argument, it is nevertheless believed that the opera- 
tional problems raised are not substantially more seri- 
ous under the random access organization, than they 
are for any other mechanized system. Indeed, certain 
priorities in the processing can be set up by automatic 
means to restrict the computer to certain important 
functions, while excluding certain others during peak 
periods. For example, routine processing could be com- 
pletely dropped during peak inquiry periods. Further- 
more, program interrupt features can be used to permit 
the computer to switch from one program to another as 
may be dictated at any time by the volume of business. 
Facilities for priority processing and program inter- 
ruptions are now available in many computing systems. 

The danger of machine breakdown is, of course, not 
alleviated by the priority processing. However, a peri- 
odic write-out of the customer files is necessarily re- 
quired regardless of machine organization for purposes 
of file reconstruction. Printing of this record could be 
used to satisfy most of the customer requests. To this 
effect it is necessary to search manually through a large 
volume of printed information; this operation, ad- 
mittedly clumsy and time-consuming is now used in 
many mechanized systems, and it can equally serve with 
the proposed random access equipment to overcome a 
temporary emergency. 

In conclusion, it is believed that the suggested use of 
random access equipment does not present any insuper- 
able operational problems, and that the benefits provided 
by the proposed organization are far from overcome by 
the additional, relatively minor inconveniences in Case 
of breakdown. The danger of prolonged malfunction of 
the equipment appears to be no more than in differently 
organized data processing systems. In fact, standby 
equipment may be easier to provide for a relatively 
small, individual unit than for a single large general 
purpose machine. 


D. The Extent of Manual Processing. 
The cost of programming constitutes a heavy burden 
in the operations of a computer installation. Unfor- 
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tunately, in a system with restricted file access it is 
necessary to fit all accounts into the same mold; long 
programs are then required including every possible 
exception which may affect any of the accounts. 

If, on the other hand, access is available at any time to all 
customer records, there is no longer any need to process 
the accounts in any established order. It is then possible 
to reject those accounts which do not fit into the general 
pattern, and to process them separately at some later time. 
For this reason, it was suggested that in the proposed 
system, programs need not be provided for some of the 
cases which occur very infrequently. Instead, such ex- 
ceptions can be handled in part manually by a special 
bookkeeper who is familiar with the given accounts and 
who knows which procedures apply in each case. 


Two Arguments for System 


The arguments which are generally cited in favor of 
the fully automatic system are two-fold; first, that it is 
precisely the ability to handle automatically the rela- 
tively costly exceptions which has helped to justify the 
installation of automatic data processing equipment in 
many organizations; secondly, that a saving in pro- 
gramming costs resulting from the manual intervention 
in the processing of irregular accounts would be false 
economy, since it would eliminate the one-time cost of 
programming, while keeping the large continuing cost 
of handling certain exceptions manually. 

It would seem that the argument could be sustained 
if it were indeed a fact that the cost of handling the 
exceptional cases is lower in an automatic system than 
in a semi-manual system. In many business processes 
the reverse appears to be true. The reason is that the 
mechanization of the rarely occurring exceptions will 
adversely affect the processing of all “regular” accounts. 
Specifically, the programs covering the regular account 
must be needlessly complicated to cover also the excep- 
tions, thus lengthening the processing time for all ac- 
counts. Furthermore, written procedures must then be 
available covering all cases which may or may not arise 
in practice. This imposes a further burden and _ in- 
creases the cost of converting to many automatic sys- 
tems. Finally, it is clearly fallacious to claim that a 
one-time programming cost is being replaced by a con- 
tinuing manual processing cost under the proposed 
semi-automatic system, since programming represents a 
continuing cost throughout the years; moreover, this 
cost is by no means negligible. This is just as true in a 
business organization where procedures and _ require- 
ments change, as it is in a scientific computing installa- 
tion where the problems vary. 

Some objection might be raised at having decisions 
affecting a rejected account made on the spot by the 
machine operator, since such a procedure is likely to 
cause unnecessary errors. There is, in fact, no par- 
ticular need why a decision should have to be made 
immediately after rejection. A special bookkeeper can 
easily handle the manual work away from the machine 
at some convenient time. 

In conclusion, it is believed that the rejection and 
subsequent manual processing of exceptional items, made 
possible under the proposed organization, will not only 
reduce the programming task but may actually speed 
up the accounting functions. Of course, some discretion 
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must be used in deciding which conditions occur with 
sufficient frequency to warrant automatic processing. If 
30 or 40 percent of the accounts were to be earmarked 
for manual processing, the system obviously would not 
function properly. However, the rejection of 2 or 
3 percent of the accounts may result in considerably 
improved operations. 


E. The Economic Justification. 

A brief analysis was made to determine the approxi- 
mate cost of the proposed customer accounting unit. The 
data indicated that the combined yearly cost of salaries 
and equipment would be about 20 percent higher under 
the proposed system organization than in a system using 
only ordinary tabulating equipment. However, while 
in the present system 90 percent of the cost is used for 
salaries and only 10 percent for equipment, 45 percent 
of the cost of the proposed system is used for equipment 
and only 55 percent for salaries. Since salary costs tend 
to rise much faster than equipment costs, it is likely 
that the cost comparison will look much more favorable 
a few years from now than it does at the present time. 

While the economic comparison thus is not discourag- 
ing, even from the immediate point of view, an attempt 
can still be made to determine those factors which con- 
tribute most heavily to the comparatively higher cost 
of the proposed system. It then may be possible to pro- 
vide a more accurate economic analysis than that fur- 
nished by the crude equipment and salary data previ- 
ously cited. 

To start with, it is clear that the cost comparison 
previously mentioned does not include a number of sig- 
nificant factors which may tend to alter the cost picture. 
For instance, installation and change-over costs are not 
included; neither are a great many intangible benefits 
such as faster service, more accurate operations, earlier 
receipt of payments, improvement in procedures, and 
so on. It may well prove, for example, that if overhead 
costs on salaries had been taken into account, the cost of 
the proposed system would not have been much higher 
than the cost of present systems, since salary costs and, 
therefore, salary overheads are much lower in the pro- 
posed system. Thus, many intangible benefits which 
were not included in the first analysis should be included 
in a more refined analysis. 


Three Cost Factors 


Assuming now the suggested equipment and system 
organization, there are three factors chiefly responsible 
for the cost of the system. The first is the equipment 
cost itself, the second is the amount of use of the equip- 
ment, and the third is the size of the proposed unit. As 
to equipment cost, it could be claimed that there exists 
no low-cost, random access storage equipment, and that 
an organization which permits file interrogation and 
uses such equipment will always be more costly and less 
efficient than a system built around serial access equip- 
ment. This argument may have some merit if very fast 
access times are needed, or alternatively, if the required 
storage capacity is very large. In the present system 
access times of the order of 10 or 15 seconds are satis- 
factory and the required storage capacity is well within 
the range of available equipment. The random access 
equipment, in itself, is not considerably more expensive 
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than more conventional data processing devices. For 
these reasons, it is believed that the cost of the equip- 
ment can be properly justified in the proposed account- 
ing system. 

The second argument concerning the equipment utili- 
zation is believed to be more critical. Indeed, in the 
proposed mode of operation, a large part of the avail- 
able equipment will remain idle during much of the 
processing time. Thus, during routine processing the 
file interrogatior. equipment is not utilized, while the 
routine processing equipment is not used during file 
interrogations. This situation results in poor load fac- 
toring and causes greatly increased processing costs. 

Two possible solutions would seem to merit investi- 
gation. The first one consists of allowing two or more 
independent searches of the customer files to proceed 
simultaneously. If, for example, it were possible to 
handle two independent searches of the files simultane- 
ously, then routine processing could proceed, while at 
the same time a customer request could be handled, or 
alternatively two different inquiries could be answered 
simultaneously. Data synchronizing equipment which 
allows simultaneous file interrogations is now provided 
with a number of computing systems. If such syn- 
chronizing equipment were added to the basic equip- 
ment it would cleariy be possible to handle a greatly 
increased volume of business. 


The Second Solution 


The second solution to the load factoring problem 
consists of using more than one unit, while at the same 
time sharing equipment between units. Thus, while an 
inquiry search is being handled for unit one, the routine 
processing equipment which would normally remain idle 
would be used by the second unit for billing, or other 
purposes. Such a procedure would require a more com- 
plicated system organization, but it would again result 
in a better utilization of the equipment and in providing 
facilities for greatly increased work loads. 

This introduces the third cost factor—the size of the 
proposed accounting unit. The equipment was designed 
for a maximum load of 50,000 customers in accordance 
with a survey of utility companies in the United States. 
The survey indicated that this customer range would 
furnish the greatest possible demand for the accounting 
unit, since many more companies were interested in 
units of this relatively small size than in larger units. 
Unfortunately, since the cost can be spread over only 
50,000 customers, the somewhat unfavorable cost picture 
previously mentioned cannot be avoided. Moreover, be- 
cause of the poor equipment utilization it is unlikely 
that the cost factor would be much improved by pro- 
viding multiple units for large companies. Thus, a com- 
pany with 300,000 customers could probably not save 
money by using six units. However, it may well be pos- 
sible for such a company to use four units sharing 
equipment. 

In conclusion, it would seem that a more refined cost 
analysis might well be worthwhile. Moreover, it would 
seem that both the sharing of equipment between units 
and the processing with multiple search units would 
result in much better load factors, thus making available 
the same basic equipment for a larger number of cus- 
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tomers, and reducing the processing cost per account. 
Both possibilities deserve careful investigation. 


Conclusion 

It is believed that the proposed customer accounting 
system is adaptable to the revenue accounting pro- 
cedures of most companies. These procedures are too 
complex for the optimum application of computing 
equipment based upon serial access files, and the indus- 
try should encourage the development of equipment for 
implementing the proposed system. Moreover, the state- 
ment of the revenue accounting task (Chapter 1 of 
Report No. 7) upon which the entire design was predi- 


cated should prove useful in the design of any further 
systems. 


Applied Citizenship 
(Continued from page 300) 


educational programs, the company hopes that many 
more Edison employees will broaden their role as good 
citizens and become more active, in the party of their 
choice, in the public affairs of their communities, their 
state and their nation.’’* 

Many people mistakenly feel that politics is a dirty 
word. They hesitate to associate themselves with some- 
thing of which they do not approve. The best way to im- 
prove a situation, however, is for each and every one to 
get out and do something about it. In the words of 
Elihu Root: 

“Politics is the practical exercise of self-government; 
and somebody must attend to it if we are to have self- 
government.” 

+ The policy also covers situations where employees might hold 


public office. It encourages employees to accept such responsibili- 
ties and outlines the procedure to avoid a conflict of interest. 


Information Service Started 


NEW monthly information service for the em- 

ployees of electric companies will be available start- 
ing in September. according to an announcement by 
Edward R. Dunning, former vice president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., and long associated with the Electric 
Companies Advertising Program. 

Principal feature of the service will be a syndicated 
column, to be called “Ed Dunning Says,” dealing with 
issues that concern electric company people, particularly 
in the fields of government in business, taxation, and 
their effect on personal freedom. Designed primarily for 
publication in electric company magazines, the monthly 
column can also be used on bulletin boards. 

The new information service is designed to help make 
electric company employees aware of their stake in the 
free enterprise system and what government in business 
costs them in taxes and personal freedom. 

A further aim is to encourage employees to become 
outspoken opinion leaders in their communities, thus in- 
creasing the number of those actively opposed to the 
spread of government and wasteful government spend- 
ing. 








Consolidated Edison Section Attains 5 Million Accident-Free Manhours 
of Operation; Baltimore G&E’s Meter, Installation Section Passes the 
4 Million Manhour Mark; Four Companies Get 3 Million Manhour Awards 


82 Safety Awards Presented 


TOTAL of 82 Safety Achievement Awards were 
A presented by EEI to member companies from 
Dec. 15, 1958, to July 15, 1959, for achieving 
1,000,000 or more accident-free manhours of operation. 
The Station Construction and Shops—Holder Mainte- 
nance and Painting Bureau of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., attained 5,000,000 manhours of work 
without an accident. This group, which performs 90 per- 
cent of its operations in generating stations and else- 
where on the system, has a no-accident record extending 
back to January, 1949. 

An award for 4,005,451 safe manhours of operation 
went to the Meter and Installation Department of Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Co., and four companies received 
awards for operating 3,000,000 manhours or more with- 
cut an accident. They were: The Union Light Heat and 
Power Co., a subsidiary of The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co.; The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.’s Electrical 
Operations Department; Commercial Buildings—Opera- 
tions Bureau of Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc.; and Gulf States Utilities Co., entire company. 

Seldom does a company with less than 100 employees 
on its payroll achieve 500,000 accident-free manhours of 
operation, entitling it to a Safety Achievement Award. 
The Old Dominion Power Co., with an average of 73 em- 
ployees, worked from Nov. 3, 1955, to Feb. 28, 1959, 
without an injury to receive its award last March. 

Following is the complete list of awards: 

Alabama Power Co. 


cast VIE EWEN 5. 550k ac 5x 0-4-5 00-4 10.a0e ee wu 1,002,005 

Meumond DIstVict, ....5 5. sc secs yercese ys 1,059,675 

Pilectrie QOMGEAtIONS: «ic cc.g icc be sa oa ees 1,923,708 

CO geste a 2) | ree 1,000,305 

Production Department .............ss066 1,004,233 
Appalachian Power Co. 

Charleston District «....6.4...0000c000000 ens 1,000,000 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

Power Production Stations ............20s0. 1,003,791 

Operating Stores Department .............. 1,079,331 

Electric Operating Departments ........... 1,105,219 

Meter & Installation Department .......... 41,005,451 

Electric Distribution Department .......... 1,048,719 

Electric Operating Departments ...........2,115,097 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

WVOGHEOTE DIVISION 2 ...5c 6s csc cs codecs ads 1,000,088 

Ae | oe ee a 1,000,212 
Central Maine Power Co. 

pe ERM oo sciers oc 3ie wisvdporwie espace ig 2,000,657 
Central Power and Light Co. 

III ooo neo. vas aside peas 2,413,570 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 





Electric Production Department ........... 2,000,000 
Electric Production Department—Miami 

PRON IM RNIIR rb ce 250572 6 5 ate vn' Sk bcral sw cen oriar ceo kava ue 1,000,000 
The Union Light Heat & Power Co.— 

BRIS SOMA aoa oik ins ieiob: sso .0.5 usw 35 0.0.8 2 aap 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Electrical Operations Department ..........3,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

Staten Istand Operations ..............5 08 1,000,000 
Westchester Operations: ....25..02c6086 000% 1,000,000 
Station Construction & Shops—Holder 

Maintenance & Painting Bureau ......... 5,000,000 
Station Construction & Shops—Mechanical 

SSOMOCTUETION TRUPECAU: x oo occc ack cece 850s 2,000,000 
Outside Plant Construction Department— 

RIMGOPIPPOUNE EBUPCOR oo... ccs 2c ce nas lela duc 2,000,000 
Station Construction & Shops—Shops 

UNE uk asahe rain alae ars oom aphimion ateieie aiersicc hier 1,000,000 
Production Department—Glenwood Station . .1,000,000 
Commercial Buildings—Operations Bureau . .3,000,000 


Staten Island Operations—Production 
PG MAIE RMN 6 cao 5s Sia eico alk, Bp de Bishan 1,000,000 
Consumers Power Co. 
Wealthy Street Steam Plant—Western 
BORPRNNN, a ica so aah ech dS Sth ja vrs anhie ayaa as 
The Detroit Edison Co. 


Construction & Maintenance Department ....1,008,049 

Trenton Channel Power Plant ............. 1,001,930 

River Rouge Power Plant ...........0.05<%% 1,000,000 

Buildings & Properties Department ........ 1,002,295 
Duke Power Co. 

BRIE COONEY. 666 cite sie bie. a oo aoe wide owe vines 1,246,842 
Duquesne Light Co. 

Substations & Shops Department—Meter 

SLs) Sts Oe eee ie gn Ole c re aD 2,000,027 
Power Stations Department—Colfax Power 
RE MNN ea Ald fa argh etacnichaNoapeNbhe aoaeahese sue mato 2,000,728 

Florida Power Corp. 

BNGITO COMBAT oon s ois viclsa ceceesies oe weave 1,094,064 
Georgia Power Co. 

COUMITAIUS DRIWEBIOD oasis ocscais wees dees dala avid 1,657,819 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 

BAtOn MOUPe DIVISION 6... ...ccciicsccee sawre 1,500,000 

Pentre COMPANY ..... .. 06s s seeks vee w ss 2c OO eee 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

Power Production Department ............. 1,121,714 
Interstate Power Co. 

WEMRDEDAMD BPIBGLICE. «oos.c oc ccscecco.s ois ss dco s aie 1,003,116 


(Continued on Page 322) 
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Remarks of Mr. Bailey Before the EEI Prime Movers 
Committee Meeting at Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1959 


History of the Prime Movers Committee 


T the 1903 convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Associa- 
tion, a committee of “three good 

mechanical engineers’ was appointed 
to follow the development of the 
steam turbine during the coming year 
and report the results at the next con- 
vention. This committee was known 
as the Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of the Steam Turbine and con- 
sisted of Messrs. Wm. C. L. Eglin of 
Boston, Fred Sargent of Chicago, and 
A. C. Dunham. You may remember 
that the three new General Electric 
Co. turbines were put into service at 
the Fisk Station of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. during that year. 

In 1905 the committee was enlarged 
to five members, including in addition 
to Messrs. Eglin and Dunhan, I. E. 
Moultrop, G. W. Cato, and J. D. 
Andrew. 

After its 1906 report the committee 
asked to be discharged, and in its 
place there was appointed, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Eglin, a Commit- 
tee on Gas Engines, probably consist- 
ing of the same men. A report was 
presented in 1908. John B. Klumpp 
of Philadelphia was chairman in 1909, 
and Mr. Moultrop of Boston in 1910. 

The work of these two committees 
suggested the desirability of organiz- 
ing a standing committee of broader 
scope and larger membership, and in 
1911 the first report of the Prime 
Movers Committee appeared. This 
committee devoted its attention to 
standard apparatus in use by the vari- 
ous companies. The size of the com- 
mittee was gradually increased. 

At the time** of my introduction to 

* Mr. Bailey was chairman of the NELA Prime 
Movers Committee during 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
and of the EEI Prime Movers Committee from 
its organization as the Power Generation Commit- 
tee in early 1933 to June, 1934. At the time of 
his retirement in 1951, Mr. Bailey was vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations and engineering of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. 


** Mr. Bailey became a member of the NELA 
Prime Movers Committee in 1915. 


By Alex D. Bailey 


Past Chairman* 





ALEX D. BAILEY 


the Prime Movers Committee it con- 
sisted of eight or nine members: 
Messrs. Moultrop, Klumpp, John 
Hunter of St. Louis, John Sparrow 
of New York, Harry Wood of Brook- 
lyn, James Graves of Pittsburgh, W. 
L. Abbott of Chicago. I do not re- 
member the others. 


First Committee Experience 


As was usually the case, my first 
experience with the committee con- 
sisted of collecting information and 
preparing reports for my boss, W. L. 
Abbott, and in the late teens I was 
made a member of the committee. Ed 
Ricketts of New York was made a 
member the following year and after 
that the size of the committee gradu- 
ally increased as member companies 
began to appreciate the value of mem- 
bership and were anxious to have rep- 
resentatives on the committee. 

Dean A. A. Potter and Prof. A. E. 
White were asked to become members 
of the committee in the early twenties. 
Shepard Powell came in later. These 
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were about all the members who were 
not connected with an operating com- 
pany. 

I can recall my first meeting with 
the committee in which John Hunter, 
a bluff, outspoken Scotsman, quizzed 
me thoroughly on our method of deter- 
mining coal heat values, and when I 
had finished a very complete descrip- 
tion, he settled me with the remark 
that “I think that with such a system, 
anybody could get good operating re- 
sults,” or words to that effect. I was, 
of course, properly humiliated, but 
Mr. Sparrow came to my rescue by 
taking Mr. Hunter on in a two-way 
argument, and after the latter had 
described in great detail how he deter- 
mined coal heat values, Mr. Sparrow 
made this comment: “John, I don’t 
think your system is worth a damn.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Sparrow was 
my good friend forever, and I later 
learned to have a real affection for 
John Hunter after I got used to his 
gruff ways. Ed Ricketts, at his intro- 
duction at the next meeting, was given 
a similar questioning by Harry Wood 
and was initiated quite as severely as 
I had been. I cannot remember any 
similar initiation of a member follow- 
ing this, possibly because there were 
getting io be too many of the younger 
generation. 
with the 
committee a long time and rendered 
invaluable service in keeping us from 
repeating which had _ been 
made several years before, and telling 
us where we could find the informa- 
tion we were seeking in previous re- 
ports of the committee. 


Irving Moultrop stayed 


studies 


The men who were on the commit- 
tee when I joined were older men, all 
of whom were characters in their own 
right — outspoken and argumentative 
and we of the younger generation 
learned a great deal from them not 
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only in technical matters, but in per- 
sonal conduct as well. 

I served in my turn as chairman of 
the committee, and later as chairman 
of the Engineering Section, which 
comprised all the technical committees 
in the association. 

As the members of the committee 
increased, so did the value of its pro- 
ceedings as it was a place where mem- 
bers could discuss their experiences 
with various types of equipment and 
get information from others who al- 
ready had had such experience. And, 
although the manufacturers were 
never allowed to have membership on 
the committee, the proceedings of the 
committee were of great value to 
them, and the committee’s annual re- 
ports were eagerly sought. At the 
time NELA was dissolved there were 
probably 70 members on the commit- 
tee. 

The committee, of course, ended its 
activities with the dissolution of the 


association. This was in 1933 when 
the Edison Electric Institute was 
started. 


The Executive Committee of the In- 
stitute was apparently hopeful that 
that organization and the Association 
of Edison Illuminating Companies 
could be combined and consequently 
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set up committees quite similar, or in 
some cases identical, with those of the 
AEIC; that is, the Prime Movers 
Committee was to be called the Power 
Generation Committee and was to 
consist of 15 members of higher rank 
than had been found in the Prime 
Movers Committee. They apparently 
did not realize that the old Prime 
Movers Committee was primarily an 
educational committee, whereas the 
Power Generation Committee of 
AEIC, consisting mostly of officers of 
the member companies, dealt directly 
with the manufacturers, bringing to 
their attention the shortcomings of 
the various pieces of their equipment 
and explaining their ideas for future 
development. The manufacturers, in 
turn, at annual meetings with the 
committee, informed the membership 
of proposed improvements and devel- 
opments. 

It was felt by some of us who had 
been active in the NELA activities 
that this new arrangement would not 
work and, accordingly, a committee 
consisting of Mark Eldredge of Mem- 
phis, Allen Johnson of Buffalo, and 
me, called on the Executive Committee 
with the hope that we might explain 
to the committee why its plan of or- 
ganization would not work out, giving 
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them the benefit of our experience in 
committee work in the NELA and re- 
questing that committees be set up 
quite similar to the old NELA com- 
mittees which had been functioning 
so well. They finally agreed to our 
suggestions and I was asked to be 
chairman of the new Prime Movers 
Committee* which was to consist of 
26 members. You know how it has 
grown since then and how it is con- 
tinuing to carry out the original pur- 
pose. 

In a short time it has gained in 
size so that its meetings are now in 
the convention class. 

Do not ever forget that your or- 
ganization is the envy of every trade 
organization or association in the 
country for you represent companies 
that are non-competitive so you can 
the greatest detail your 
your accomplishments. 


discuss in 
troubles and 
You are in a large measure respon- 
sible for the tremendous improve- 
ments that are characteristic of our 
industry. Stick to the original con- 
cept of the committee and your con- 
tinued success will be assured. 

“*The EEI Prime Movers Committee was _or- 


ganized as the Power Generation Committee dur- 
ing the Spring of 1933. Its first meeting was 


held on June 5 of that year. 


Revised Atom Booklet Available from EEI 


a LECTRIC Power from the 
Atom,” a 32-page booklet tell- 
ing how America’s electric light and 
power companies are advancing in the 
field of atomic energy, has just been 
published by EEI, 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. This edition is 
the second revision of a booklet is- 
sued originally in 1956. Prices range 
from 25 cents each for one to 99 
copies, postpaid in the United States, 
to 8 cents each for 10,000 or more, 
FOB, New York. 

The booklet points out the follow- 
ing. facts: 

One hundred and thirty-one of the 
nation’s investor-owned electric com- 
panies are participating in 16 atomic 
power plant construction projects and 
11 major research and development 
programs. 

The 16 construction 
have a combined capacity of about 
1,500,000 kilowatts and will cost the 


projects will 


companies than $570 million. 
Three of the plants are already in 
operation, nine will be in operation 
by 1962, and the remainder by the 
mid-1960’s. 


more 


In addition, state and local govern- 
ments or cooperatively owned organi- 
zations are participating in the con- 
struction of three atomic 
plants which will be in operation by 
1962. These will have a combined ca- 
pacity of about 110,000 kw and will 
require an estimated expenditure of 
about $32 million. 


power 


“Electric Power from the Atom,” in 
concise, non-technical language, tells 
what atomic energy is, how it is used 
to make electricity and its significance 
in the future. The booklet points out 
that the real importance of atomic 
energy to power is the assurance it 
gives that the United States will have 
ample fuel to meet future power de- 


mands. The booklet states that no 
other nation has a supply of electric 
power comparable to that of the 
United States; that this nation has 
ample generating capacity and can 
add needed capacity for years to come 
using our abundant, but not inex- 
haustible, supplies of conventional 
fuels. 

Included in the booklet is a four- 
page listing of the electric companies 
participating in atomic power proj- 
ects and a map showing the locations 
of all 30 programs under way in the 
country. There is also a comprehen- 
sive, two-page tabulation of details 
about all of the construction projects, 
including the types of reactors in- 
volved, the electrical capacities of the 
plants and their locations, estimated 
costs to both che participating organi- 
zations and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and estimated operating 
dates. 
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Potomac Electric’s Transmisssion Lines Plans 


* Report on Ventricular Fibrillation 


* Problems of Utility Right-of-Way Men 


W. M. PENNEY 


Chairman 


HE spring meeting of the Trans- 

mission & Distribution Committee 
was held May 7 and 8 at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., with 
210 members and guests in atten- 
dance. 

Standards and Specifications 

F. C. Marschner, Chairman of the 
Standards and Specifications Subcom- 
mittee, called on task force chairmen 
for reports of their activities. 

C. E. Topping reported that the 
EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on Pole 
Line Hardware now is making good 
progress on proposed new specifica- 
tions for insulated clevises, secondary 
extension brackets and aerial cable 
hangers and of existing 
specifications for spool type second- 
ary racks and washers. 

F. E. Sanford referred to the re- 
cently published “Tentative Specifica- 
tions for Connectors for Aluminum 
Conductors,”’ EEI Publication No. 59- 
70, and discussed plans for further 
work leading toward development of 
an expanded, revised edition. 

W. H. Johnson announced publica- 
tion of TD-95, “Specifications for 
Wood Ground Wire Moulding.” The 
Timber Products Task Force now is 
completing work on proposed reports 
on standing pole inspection methods 
and reuse of poles. 

A. T. Green announced publication 
of TDJ-148, “EEI-NEMA Suggested 
Standards for Future Design of Lu- 
minaire Head to Receive External, 
Locking Type Unit Control.” The 
EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on 
Standardization of Street Lighting 
Equipment now is concentrating its 
efforts on developing a new standard 
for photoelectric controls and revising 
the existing standard for street light- 
ing poles. 


revisions 


R. M. Grogan discussed plans to 
attempt standardization of No. 4 
aluminum service drop cable. 

H. MacVaugh described progress of 
the project to provide for interchange- 
ability of aluminum conductor com- 
pression connector tools and fittings. 


Overhead 


R. Hicock, Chairman of the Over- 
head Subcommittee, sponsored a ses- 
sion featuring discussion of a variety 
of transmission line problems and de- 
velopments. 

D. C. Vaughan described long range 
transmission line plans of the Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co. which have 
been complicated by right-of-way 
problems in the rapidly expanding 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area. 
These call for a 230-kv system bus 
with an ultimate capacity of 1,500 
mva which will extend in a crescent 
skirting the built-up area between 
new major generating plants at the 
northwest and southeast extremities 
of the service area. This line will con- 
sist of two double-circuit tower lines 
on a single 250-ft. right-of-way. 

P. S. Dean and H. Humphries ex- 
plained the plan used by The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co. to erect a 
four-circuit, 115-kv tower line on an 
80-ft. right-of-way to replace an exist- 
ing tower line carrying two 69-kv and 
two 28-kv circuits. The new towers 
were built in a step-by-step process 
straddling the existing towers. 

R. Hicock reported that the tree 
growth control research project now 
is underway at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. 

P. Stemmler outlined the transmis- 
sion line maintenance program of The 
Hartford Electric Light Co. Features 
include a monthly patrol by helicopter 
and an annual test of all insulators. 
Pileated woodpeckers have been dis- 
couraged by applying one-half inch 
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galvanized mesh to the entire pole 
surface from the top down to a point 
20 feet above ground. 

H. A. Brown told how the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp. used alumi- 
num-sheath, gas-filled aerial cable for 
a 9,000-ft. section of a 36-kv tie line 
between two substations where it 
traverses a heavily treed, high-grade 
residential section. The weight saving 
provided by this type cable permitted 
its installation on poles already carry- 
ing 4-kv distribution, street lighting 
circuits and telephone cable. 


Safety 

H. MacVaugh, Chairman of the 
Safety Subcommittee, introduced Dr. 
W. B. Kouwenhoven, Johns Hopkins 
University, who discussed progress in 
the use of electric countershock to re- 
vive hearts in a state of ventricular 
fibrillation as a result of accidental 
electric shock. 

Dr. Kouwenhoven explained that 
ventricular fibrillation occurs when 
the nerve centers controlling the heart 
muscles receive an amount of current 
just sufficient to upset their normal 
signals so that the heart muscles work 
independently at random with each 
other and do not pump blood through 
the heart. Larger currents will hold 
these muscles completely contracted 
and the heart usually resumes normal 
beating when the current is broken. 

Electric countershock consists of a 
short pulse of current large enough 
to stop fibrillation by completely con- 
tracting the heart muscles. Initially 
this method was applied to the ex- 
posed heart, but present techniques 
provide for application to the closed 
chest. 

There have been more than 400 suc- 
cessful applications to the closed chest 
in various hospitals. Progress is be- 
ing made in developing portable coun- 
tershock equipment suitable for field 
use. 


Underground 


D. F. Tulloch, Chairman of the Un- 
derground Subcommittee, sponsored a 
session covering a variety of subjects. 

C. G. Light outlined methods de- 
veloped to provide underground ser- 
vice to large new shopping centers in 
suburban areas around Washington, 
D. C. Both radial and network sys- 
tems have been used depending on 
size and layout. Some are supplied 
from primaries along the rear lot line 
with platform-mounted transformers 
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and others have transformers in 
vaults. Primary feeders are 13.2 kv 
or 33 kv. 

R. A. Markel and R. N. Rau dis- 
cussed considerations in determining 
the extent of an aerial to underground 
changeover used by the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 

T. C. Duncan described expansion 
of the 69-kv subtransmission system 
introduced in Manhattan in 1950 to 
handle the rapidly increasing load 
which has tripled in 13 years. The 
latest addition involves bringing four 
of an ultimate 12 pipe-type cables 
across the Queensboro Bridge on 
cantilevered portions of the lower 
deck originally used for single-lane 
car tracks. 

J. A. Pulsford emphasized the econ- 
omies of a two over a three-position 
high-voltage switch for 34.5 kv net- 
work transformers. 

R. E. Kroffke described improved 
cable pulling and reeling equipment 
used by The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co. It is an adaptation of 
wire-tensioning equipment originally 
developed for overhead transmission 
line construction. The latest unit will 
handle six-ton reels, turn them at a 
rate of 0 to 20 rpm and provide a 
20,000-lb. breakaway pull. 

A report from L. G. Smith and G. 
P. Adams described progress on the 
AEIC-EEI project for field testing 
extra high voltage cable. This report 
appears on page 206 of the June, 
1959, issue of the EEI BULLETIN. 

C. B. Bechtel gave details of an 
automatic cable scrapping machine de- 
veloped by the Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Co. to pull, cut and bundle 
scrap cable in the field. The trailer- 
mounted machine will remove 3%%-in. 
lead cable at a rate of 20 feet per 
minute. 

A. B. Craig described methods used 
to locate leaks in empty pipes in- 
stalled for pipe-type cables. A freon 
leak detector was used to pinpoint 
the leaks after they had been localized 
to 800-ft. sections. 


General Engineering 


The closing session was sponsored 
by C. E. Bathe, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Engineering Subcommittee. 

H. L. Davis, Jr. reviewed Federal 
Communications Commission activi- 
ties affecting power company use of 
radio. Of major interest is the forth- 
coming hearing concerning allocation 
of frequencies to the various non-gov- 
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ernment agencies in the entire spec- 
trum from 25 to 890 me. 

H. C. Bingham told how The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. simpli- 
fied conversion of 4.8-kv under- 
grounded delta to 7.62/13.2-multi- 
grounded wye by using a dual ratio 
transformer with an externally oper- 
ated ratio adjuster. A combination of 
two 2,820-v windings and one 1,980-v 
winding of two sizes larger wire pro- 
vides about the same full load losses 
at either system voltage. 

R. H. Taylor cited advance plan- 
ning, land economic studies and co- 
ordination with highway authorities 
as the principal problems confronting 
utility right-of-way men. He empha- 
sized the value of early acquisition of 
future transmission line rights-of-way 
in assuring availability when needed, 
protecting against restrictive zoning, 
lowering costs and maintaining good 
customer relations. 

Considerations in distribution sub- 
station location, capacity and arrange- 
ment was the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion. E. A. Fisher stated that 
practically all new Union Electric Co. 
substations are provided with two 34- 
kv supplies even though only one 
transformer is installed initially. Most 
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outgoing feeders are carried under- 
ground for short distances in urban 
areas. 

H. L. Sangster noted that about 
two-thirds of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. system is primary network. 
He emphasized that deviation from 
preferred substation location may be 
worth $10-$20 per foot in terms of 
losses and loss of capacity. 

A. B. Weaver stated that Central 
Power & Light Co. substations are 
supplied by 69-kv and 138-kv trans- 
mission. Substations supplying the 
12.5-kv distribution system are spaced 
on about three-mile centers in urban 
areas with 15-mva transformer banks 
serving three or four No. 4/0 feeders. 

C. E. Baugh reported that all new 
subdivisions outside designated 4-kv 
areas of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. are being served at 12 kv from 
69-kv or 115-kv transmission. Sub- 
station spacing is four to five miles. 
For the foreseeable future 20- or 30- 
mva transformers will be used in sta- 
tions with ultimate capacities of 80 
to 120 mva. Overhead trunk feeders 
will be 397.5 or 715.5 mcm all-alumi- 
num with normal loading ranging 
from 6,000 to 10,000 kva. 


Accident Prevention 
Committee Meeting 


Vental Factors at Time of Accidents 


© Report by New Chairman of Committee 


¢ EEI Resuscitation Manual Well Received 


I. R. DOHR 


Chairman 


APPROXIMATELY 115 members, 

safety directors, and guests con- 
vened at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles, Calif., July 5-8, for the 
meeting of the Accident Prevention 
Committee. 

The meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of new methods, techniques, 
and developments applicable to acci- 
dent prevention work; review of joint 
industry standards pertaining to ma- 
terials and programs involving safety ; 
presentation of subcommittee and 


liaison reports; and round table dis- 
cussions on the engineering, eco- 
nomic, and operation aspects of acci- 
dent prevention work. Particular 
attention was paid to development of 
a workable and practical comprehen- 
sive stop-shock campaign. 

At the Monday morning session af- 
ter the invocation by the Rev. Harry 
W. Adams of the First Methodist 
Church in Alhambra, a welcoming ad- 
dress was given by J. F. Davenport, 
Executive Vice President of the 
Southern California Edison Co. 

Mr. Davenport suggested that much 
more attention should be given by the 
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staff safety personnel in the field to 
the mental and emotional factors at 
the time of an accident. He expressed 
the opinion that these factors are re- 
sponsible for about three-fourths of 
the fatal and near-fatal accidents 
that occur to people engaged in dan- 
gerous work which will tolerate but 
one mistake. Mr. Davenport also sug- 
gested that the Accident Prevention 
Committee conduct a study of the in- 
tangible reasons for accidents, includ- 
ing investigation of mental attitudes, 
emotional disturbances and_ psycho- 
logical environment at the time of ac- 
cidents to determine if some way can 
be found to minimize these hazards. 
S. H. Young, the newly appointed 
Vice Chairman, presented his report 
on accident rates and fatalities in the 
electric utility industry during 1958; 
the data are obtained by tabulating 
and analyzing the individual confiden- 
tial reports that are submitted by 
the companies after an accident oc- 
curs. The outstanding and most grati- 
fying feature of the accident experi- 
ence in the electric light and power 
industry during 1958 was the substan- 
tial reduction in severity rate. This 
was due to the reduced number of 
fatal and permanent total disability 
accidents. The reduction of fatals in 
1958 compared to 1957 was 25.9%. 


Electric Shock, Burn Report 


The Electric Shock and Burn Re- 
port for 1958, prepared by E. Dunbar 
of the Potomoc Electric Power Co., 
was presented by J. Scherer. Flash 
burns reported were 205 in 1957 and 
199 in 1958; contact accidents were 
reported at 184 in 1957, and 161 cases 
in 1958. The report included a plea 
for more complete response to the re- 
quest for information on these in- 
juries. 

L. E. Glascow of the Atomics In- 
ternational Division of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. described the safety 
aspects of the sodium reactor experi- 
mental steam electric generating 
plant in Canoga Park, Calif. He ad- 
vised that Atomics International is 
a very safety conscious company as 
evidenced by the fact it had accumu- 
lated 444 million manhours without 
a lost-time accident; one reason why 
the company is promoting and devel- 
oping the SRE is that it is inherently 
safe equipment, both from the point 
of view of the general public and 
of operating personnel. 

A. J. Naquin, incoming Chairman 


EDISON 


of the committee, said that safety 
references in annual reports were an 
effective method of illustrating the 
cooperation and interest of top man- 
agement in accident prevention work. 
This year, 54 annual reports were 
examined and 50 of them (93 per- 
cent) had either a written or pictorial 
safety reference, or both. 

At a luncheon on Monday to which 
all members and guests were invited, 
W. E. Montgomery, Vice President 
of the Southern California Edison 
Co., discussed human relations in 
accident prevention work. He said he 
felt there was some correlation be- 
tween the human relationships in the 
working environment and the acci- 
dent frequency rate; admittedly ade- 
quate statistics are unavailable either 
to support or contradict this hypo- 
thesis. Mr. Montgomery’s complete 
talk appears on page 303 of this issue 
of the EEI BULLETIN. 

On Monday afternoon, in accord- 
ance with accepted practice, the sub- 
committees met independently to dis- 
cuss their assignments and formulate 
their reports. 

On Tuesday morning the report of 
the Electric Shock Prevention Sub- 
committee was presented by its 
Chairman, J. R. Hanford. The pur- 
pose of this subcommittee is to plan 
and outline an industry-wide cam- 
paign for the elimination of injuries 
and deaths by electric shock and burn. 

The report of the Visual Aids Sub- 
committee was prepared by J. W. 
Gronbeck, subcommittee Chairman, 
and presented by L. A. Westrom of 
the Bureau of Safety. The sound slide 
film, ““Pole Top Pals,” originally made 
in 1945, is still popular and in de- 
mand because of the basic principles 
it portrays in the art of “covering 
up.” J. W. Gronbeck of the New 
England Electric System and A. L. 
Dowden of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. have prepared new film 
and a new script for “Pole Top Pals” 
and copies are available on order 
from EEI. 

R. E. McCann reported that the 
work of the Uniform Safe Work Prac- 
tices Subcommittee was progressing 
satisfactorily. 

W. C. Bremner, Chairman of the 
Resuscitation Subcommittee, stated 
that the recently published Resuscita- 
tion Manual had been well received 
by the industry. He reported on the 
new mouth-to-mouth method and 
showed the film “Rescue Breathing” 
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to illustrate its application. After con- 
siderable discussion, the committee 
voted to recommend endorsement of 
the mouth-to-mouth method as the 
preferred method of resuscitation. 

Dr. W. B. Kouwenhoven of the John 
Hopkins University described and dis- 
played a portable closed chest de- 
fibrillator manufactured by the Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., and described 
a closed chest massage technique— 
employed thus far only on animals— 
which will maintain sufficient circula- 
tion to keep the brain centers alive 
while the heart is not beating. It is 
well known that an electric shock 
may upset the rhythm of the heart 
and throw it into a state known as 
ventricular fibrillation. In this condi- 
tion the circulation of the blood 
ceases. Unless the circulation of oxy- 
genated blood is restored within about 
four minutes, the brain will be irre- 
parably damaged. Ventricular fibrilla- 
tion may be arrested by sending suf- 
ficient current through the heart to 
contract it; if this is done within two 
minutes the heart will usually resume 
normal rhythm, and a life will have 
been saved. 


Heart Cells and Shock 


Dr. G. Guy Knickerbocker of the 
John Hopkins University described 
the nature of heart cells and their 
response to electric shock. He said 
basic research is in agreement with 
established statistics showing that 
there is chance of survival from a 
very brief electric shock, in the na- 
ture of 1/60 second duration, or from 
a very long exposure to electric shock, 
possibly of several seconds. For the 
relatively long shock of about one 
second in duration, fibrillation and 
ultimate death are almost certain re- 
sults. 

H. J. Metzger, the sponsor, con- 
ducted the round table discussion. 

H. B. McMahan said the Monthly 
Safety Package program was now op- 
erating satisfactorily and would be 
continued. 

At a luncheon on Wednesday the 
report on the EEI Convention re- 
cently held in New Orleans was pre- 
sented by A. J. Naquin; a talk on the 
relative effects of severity and fre- 
quency on accident statistics was pre- 
sented by S. H. Young; and a trave- 
logue on recent meetings of the 
committee was presented by R. W. 
White. 
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12th Round Table Conference to Be Held Sept. 21-23 


(Continued from page 298) 


Mississippi Power & Light Co.; J. Boulet, Training Su- 
pervisor—Arizona Public Service Co.; E. L. Smith, 
Assistant Secretary—The Hartford Electric Light Co.; 
V. J. Thompson, Asst. Manager of Industrial Relations 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; H. M. Coulter, Manager of 
Industrial Relations—Dayton Power & Light Co.; G. 
Rodman, Supervisor, Education & Training—Common- 
wealth Edison Co.; G. Brown, Labor Relations Adminis- 
trator—Long Island Lighting Co.; W. P. Roberts, Man- 
ager of Plant Records—Monongahela Power Co. 

“To The Customer and Public’—C. W. Goris, Man- 


82 Achievement 


Continue d 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

RE OMIT oo. cin nie See ere owen eae 1,068,170 

Ripley Steam Electric Station ............. 2,000,066 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

EE i ae 1,000,000 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. 

OU Ses a er 1,538,326 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 

ies SEUIIOY SUREION: on. 5 a Sk arc eians wore eeidie 2,000,000 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 

Michigan City Generating Station ........ 2,000,031 
Northern States Power Co. 

LaCrosse Division (Wisconsin Company) ...2,014,434 
Ohio Edison Co. 

Toronto Power Station ............ 
Ohio Power Co. 


_— 


004,851 


mresterm Division: ...........<% 1,000,000 
Ret LAVErDOO! PNSEFICE .... 6s ek a ee ee 1,365,476 
I NEEIIOG ooo ooo Sisk ec nes tieew eon 1,580,800 


Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 
Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corp.—Clifty 


ANON 6 orc sk he vib-s swe SOs ww Ac 1,000,000 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
NMR INI Poise. segs: 0! 6jeree wc arnc iw Grew 6's % 1,000,000 
IEOREM DEDALUMCHE 2%. oiaioc seid cole sos se .1,000,000 
Southern Division Operating Department . 1,000,000 
J See | rrr i, A 1,654,859 
Old Dominion Power Co. 
III ion ins cl aiosa-S e054 as bid bie aaa 504,660 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
ee ee ee 1,045,304 
ae ea 1,486,498 


ager, Gary-Heat Division—Northern Indiana Public Ser- 
vice Co.; J. Edwards, Supervisor of Employee Relations 
—Ohio Power Co.; R. B. James, Manager of Employment 
& Employee Services—Portland General Electric Co.; 
W. C. Rhodes, Director of Personnel—Southwestern Pub- 
lice Service Co.; W. M. LaSalle, Gen. Coordinator, Per- 
sonnel Relations—Ohio Edison Co.; D. R. Stichnoth, Di- 
rector, Employee Relations—-Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; R. M. Bigwood, Personnel Director—Otter Tail 
Power Co.; W. Walker, Personnel Assistant—New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp. 





Awards Presented 


from page 316) 


Potomac Edison Co. 
Entire Company and. Subsidiaries .......... 1,003,376 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 


Distribution Engineering Division ......... 1,053,648 
Sho reo Ofr °c) | _l reir aa 1,009,200 
Purchasing & General Services ............ 1,012,342 
BsTUIte THOMA DY. cia ieieseia-e ie wwe 65.49 6s oi50 od 2,070,600 


St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
tie: COMMARY 6 iiss bas ee eee d seaeeae 1,194,943 


Southern California Edison Co. 


Southern Distribution Division ............ 1,228,145 

Huntington Beach EDS District............ 1,006,673 
Southwestern Electric Power Co. 

TOSBERANG TIVIBION: 0k. 6 6506.0 6. i6 0 eo cee 6 bie 1,065,835 

POWEP DODATUMENG ioc 6.6 62050 os ssp erence 2,010,240 

BYE COMPADY : fais vss oas dciew sows wodee’s 1,003,855 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 


EEEITe COMO oo siinkcos Sees oko od RR ROS 1,856,000 

Peeos Valley DIVviSion 1.266... c6 ceases ewes 2,000,000 
Texas Power & Light Co. 

Generating Division ...................00- 1,255,453 

Pe RT \ a ae 1,055,186 
Union Electric Co. 

ihe Me Gol 1,089,806 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

Chesterfield Power Station ................ 1,006,789 

Richmond Miscellaneous ................-- 1,014,354 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

Blackhawk & Rock River Generating 

MMIII Bees Bri NG aig ghee tei eck viarsndlinipkey a! tas a 1,000,800 
Edgewater Generating Station ............ 1,043,045 
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CLay C. BOSWELL, President of 
Minnesota Power & Light Co., has 
become chief executive officer of the 
company, succeeding M. L. HIBBARD, 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Boswell joined the company in 
1925 as assistant chief engineer, hav- 
ing previously had utility experience 
in Utah, Idaho and New York City. 
He later became vice president and 
chief engineer, and progressed 
through various other positions until 
he was named president in 1954. 

Mr. Hibbard served as president of 
Idaho Power Co. prior to becoming 
president of Minnesota Power & 
Light Co., a position he held from 
1933 to 1954. He will continue as 
Chairman of the Board and also act 
in a consulting capacity. 

CARL O. CARLSON and JAMES P. 
HAYWARD have been named Executive 
Vice Presidents of Atlantic City 
Electric Co. Mr. Carlson has been 
senior vice president since 1957 and 
Mr. Hayward has been commercial 
vice president since 1958. 

Mr. Carlson first was employed by 
the company in 1926 as a distribution 
In 1948 he was appointed 
superintendent of operations and in 
1952 became vice president of that 
department. Mr. Hayward has been 
with the utility since 1925. In 1937 
he was made distribution engineer 
and in 1948 he became superintendent 
of transmission and distribution for 
Atlantic City Electric. 


engineer. 


LEE R. JONES has been elected Ex- 
ecutive President of Colorado 
Central Power Co., in charge of op- 
erations, engineering and construc- 
tion. Mr. Jones joined Colorado Cen- 
tral in 1933 as a line foreman. He 
Was appointed superintendent of the 
Fort Lupton District in 1935 and dis- 
trict manager in 1941. In 1945 he 
became district manager of the En- 
glewood District and served in that 


Vice 


capacity until his election as vice 
president of operations in 1947. 
EARL G. ARMSTRONG has _ been 


named Vice President, Finance, and 


will continue as Secretary of Colo- 
rado Central. He joined Central 
Louisiana Electric Co., an associate 
company of Colorado Central, in 1929 
as a cost clerk and general book- 
keeper. He served as assistant secre- 
tary-assistant treasurer of Central 
Louisiana from 1939 to 1945 and be- 
came secretary-treasurer of Colorado 
Central in 1945. 

Mr. Armstrong has been a member 
of the board of directors of Colorado 
Central since 1947. 

F. WILLIAM BEIER has_ become 
Treasurer of Colorado Central and 
will retain the office of Assistant Sec- 
retary. Employed by Public Service 
Co. of Colorado as a junior account- 
ant from 1940 to 1946, Mr. 
joined Colorado Central as an ac- 
countant in 1946 and became chief 
accountant of the company in 1947. 
He was elected secretary- 
assistant treasurer in 1953 and held 
this post until his election as trea- 


3eier 


assistant 


surer. 


JOHN E. LOGAN, Assistant Vice 
President of Engineering, Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co. — New 
Jersey Power & Light Co., has been 
elected Vice President, Engineering 
and Generation, of the utilities. Mr. 
Logan joined JCP&L in 1934 as as- 
sistant relay engineer. He then 
came assistant general superinten- 
dent, assistant chief engineer, and 
manager of power supply. He 
named to his previous post in 1957. 
A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with a BS degree in 
electrical engineering, he is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


be- 


Was 


TEMP S. DAVIs, JR., Assistant Man- 
ager of the Atlanta Division of 
Georgia Power Co., has been named 
Vice President in the 
Columbus company. 
He succeeds CLAPP, re- 
tired. Mr. joined Georgia 
Power in 1934 as a lighting engineer. 
He was named sales manager of the 
Augusta division in 1935 and two 
later manager in Rome. 
In 1951 he was made manager of the 
community development 
Atlanta and in 1955 became 
promotion manager. .A graduate of 
Tifton A & M, he received a BS de- 
gree in electrical engineering from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Charge of 
Division of the 
EDWIN M. 
Davis 


years sales 


division in 


sales 


WILLIAM B. SHENK, ARTHUR V. 
BENSON, and WILLIAM M. PICKETT 
have been elected Vice Presidents of 
Florida Power Corp. 

Mr. Shenk, General Man- 
ager, will be Vice President in Charge 
of Sales. He joined the company in 
1930, and transferred to Virginia 
Public Service Co. in 1932. Returning 
to Florida Power in 1944, he joined 
the new business department, becom- 
ing director of commercial develop- 
ment in 1945. He was named general 
sales manager in 1957. 

Messrs. and Pickett, both 
Division Managers, will become Vice 
Presidents in division operations. 
Long-time Vice President J. SHIRLEY 
GRACY, in charge of industrial rela- 
tions and sales, will assume the added 
responsibilities of overall division 
operations. Mr. Benson will assist 
him by supervising the Winter Park, 
Northern, Ocala and Lake Wales Di- 
visions, and Mr. Pickett will supervise 
the St. Petersburg and Clearwater Di- 
visions. On October 1, W. W. WOLFF, 
present vice president in charge of 
division operations, will retire. 

Mr. Pickett joined the company in 
1925 ‘ed as district 
manager and became St. Petersburg 
Division manager in 1945. Mr. Benson 
joined Florida Power in 1929 as ser- 
viceman, becoming a district manager 
in 1939. As a division manager he 
served three divisions, most 
in Winter Park. 


Sales 


3enson 


as bookkeeper, se: 


recently 


L. O. BRADSHAW, Manager of Mar- 
keting and Development, has been 
elected Vice President, Sales, of Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co. He 
joined the company 13 years ago as 
agricultural 
Miss. In 1948 he was promoted to 
industrial engineer 
to Jackson. He 
the agricultural 
tion in 1950, 


engineer at Cleveland, 


transferred 
manager of 


and 
became 


and industrial sec- 


C. L. CLAWSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Tucson Electric Light & 
Power Co., has been promoted to Vice 
President and Treasurer of the com- 
pany. In the utility industry since 
1920, Mr. Clawson joined the Tucson 
properties of Federal Light & Trac- 


Gas, 


tion Co. in 1936. At the company 
P. L. ABBOTT was named Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer and W. D. 
BROOKS was’ appointed Assistant 
Treasurer. 
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FISCHER S. BLACK, Editor and Pub- 
lisher of Electrical World, has been 
named Vice President, Administra- 
tive, of Tampa Electric Co. JAMEs D. 
Hicks, General Superintendent of 
Operations for Tampa Electric, was 
named Vice President, Operations, of 
the utility. 

Mr. Black had been editor of Flec- 
trical World since 1948 and editor 
and publisher since 1954. Before 
joining EW, he was assistant to the 
president of Potomac Electric Power 
Co. He also has worked for the 
Nantahala Power & Light Co., Tide- 
water Power Co., and Tallahassee 
Power Co. He holds a BS in electrical 
engineering, an LLB, and a master of 
patent law. 

Mr. Hicks joined Tampa Electric in 
1939 as a groundman in the transmis- 
department. In 1945 he _ be- 
came substation maintenance fore- 
man. He later became assistant trans- 
mission superintendent and _ then 
transmission superintendent. 

Also at Tampa Electric JOSEPH E. 
Burris, Assistant Superintendent of 
Operations, has been promoted to 
General Superintendent. 


sion 


HARRY HANSON, Treasurer of the 
New England Electric System, has 
been named Vice President of the 
system. He joined NEES in 1918 as 
a clerk, was promoted to accountant 
and then assistant treasurer. For the 
past 24 yvears he has been treasurer 
of the system and most of its subsidi- 
aries. Mr. Hanson will 
his financial post. 


continue in 


CALVIN T. HUGHES has retired as 
Vice President and Consulting Engi- 
neer of The Connecticut Light and 
Power Co. after more than 40 years 
with the company. Mr. Hughes joined 
CL&P in 1918 and held the positions 
of cadet engineer, assistant engineer, 
and design and general engineer be- 
fore being appointed general super- 
intendent in 1939. In 1949 he was 
elected vice president and, in 1954, 
became vice president and consulting 
engineer. 

In 1956, Governor Abraham A. 
tibicoff appointed Mr. Hughes to a 
six-man committee to help guide the 
state’s development of peace-time uses 
of atomic energy. He is also a mem- 
ber of the technical committee of The 
Yankee Atomize Electric Co. 

A Fellow of the Americen Institute 
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of Electrical Engineers, he is a past 
chairman of the Connecticut section 
of the Institute, which he was instru- 
mental in forming. He served as 
chairman of the EEI Electrical Sys- 
tem and Equipment Committee and 
as a member of the Planning Commit- 
tee of the Electric Council of New 
England. 

ERNEST L. GROVE, JR., has been 
named Executive Assistant to Vice 
President and Treasurer, L. E. Rey- 
nolds, The Connecticut Light and 
Power Co. Mr. Grove joined CL&P 
in 1949 and served as an accountant 
on the controller’s staff prior to his 
present promotion. He holds a BA 
degree from Denison University, an 
MBA from the Wharton 
School of Finance, and is a graduate 
of the University of Connecticut Law 
School. 


degree 


New assignments have been given 
four engineers at New England Elec- 
tric System. OGDEN E. SAWYER, As- 
sistant Chief Engineer, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer, succeeding 
EDWARD W. DILLARD who _ becomes 
Consulting Engineer. HERBERT R. 
STEWART, System Electrical Engineer, 
has been named Senior Engineer and 
HARRIS BARBER; Assistant Electrical 
Engineer, assumes Mr. Stewart’s post. 

Mr. Sawyer has been with the sys- 
tem since 1932 and Mr. Stewart joined 
NEES in 1934. Mr. Dillard was assis- 
tant electrical engineer from 1918 to 
1928 and was electrical engineer for 
the next 20 years. Mr. Barber became 
electrical design engineer in 1934 and 
assistant electrical engineer in 1948. 
He served on the EEI Engineering 
Executive Committee from November, 
1944, until this past June. 


Davip W. 
pointed 


LOUCKS has been 


Manager, 


ap- 
Commercial Sales 
Department, Duquesne Light Co. Mr. 
Loucks, who has been with Duquesne 
Light for 33 years, had been director 
of the Commercial Sales Department 
prior to this promotion. Since join- 
ing the company he has held the po- 
sitions of director of industrial sales 
and steam sales, supervisor of indus- 
trial and steam sales, 
power and steam sales engineer. 


electric and 

He has served as president of the 
National District Heating Associa- 
tion and the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and 
Air Conditioning Engineers, and is 
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a member of the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 


CLAUDE A. MULLIGAN, Vice Presi- 
dent of Consumers Power Co., has 
been elected President of the Michi- 
gan Electric Association, succeeding 
HOWARD R. STEVENSON of The Detroit 
Edison Co. 

W. GEORGE LARKE, President of the 
Edison Sault Electric Co., was elected 
First Vice President and R. E. DOYLE, 
Vice President of the Indiana & Mich- 
igan Electric Co., Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Howarp L. CANFIELD, The Detroit 
Edison Co., was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Miss Lois FANKHANEL has been ap- 


pointed Home Service Director of 
Otter Tail Power Co. Miss Fankhanel 
is a graduate of Hillsboro High 


School and received a BS degree in 
home economics from North Dakota 
State College in Fargo. She served as 
home economics instructor in the 
Devils Lake school system for the past 
two years and in a similar position at 
Rugby, N. D., for six years prior to 
that. Miss Fankhanel will supervise 
the activities of the company’s home 
service department. 


IVER C. DIXON has been named Com- 
mercial Manager of Atlantic City 
Electric Co. He had been manager of 
residential Mr. Dixon will be 
in charge of all commercial activities, 
including district offices, and all com- 
mercial, industrial and_ residential 
sales, as well as area development. He 
was employed by the Ohio Power Co. 
prior to 1925, when he assumed a 
position with the American Gas and 
Electric Co. system and served as an 
auditor traveling to the various sub- 
sidiary companies which at that time 
included Atlantic City Electric. In 
1937, he joined ACE as chief clerk in 
the billing department, and in 1938 
was made manager of residential 


sales. 


sales. 

He is a member of the EEI Sales 
Division Executive Committee and 
has served on the Electric Space 
Heating and Air Conditioning and the 
former Residential Promotion Com- 
mittees. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
OE, Me BRU S i5 ee ONG dis ad ak aS atalen Sine dacla eawaeR esl oweuud Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHERMAN Tt. RMAPe, Vere Preandiid oa x... ocx o:éc:c occ wicociele owe oingee'cee boceewce The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
EDWIN VENNARD, Vice President and Managing Director............ccccecccccuccccccce 750 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Fes aie RTM EN oe PUREE UNR a 3S rap a og Bis a focal cv. ks we SR Asoka dined wiles Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A. B. MorGAan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director...........00 ccc ccc cc ceceeee 750 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Terms expiring 1960) 


W. C. BecksorbD, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. W. W. LYNCH, Texas Power & Light Co. 

: i The — ne _ . L. C. MCCLURKIN, Savannah Electric and Power Co. 
J. F. DAVENPORT, Southern California Edison Co. aes ; i 

T. W. DELZELL, Portland General Electric Co. +. Seeenee, Gasngtn Power Co 


; : , W. B. McGuire, Jr., Duke Power Co. 

6 oe Gan te ae a Ine. A. R. SCHILLER, Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
M. L. Kapp, ‘Interstate Power Co. j G. W. VAN DERZEE, Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

W. T. LuckInG, Arizona Public Service Co. J. T. WoLFE, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 


(Terms expiring 1961) 


J. K. BusBy, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. D. S. KENNEDY, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. 
D. C. Cook, American Electric Power Co., Inc. E. D. SHERWIN, San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
k. W. DoEBLER, I.ong Island Lighting Co. N. R. SUTHERLAND, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


R. R. DUNN, Potomac Electric Power Co. L. V. SuTTon, Carolina Power & Light Co. 
C. E. EBLE, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. W. F. Tart, JR., Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
F 


4 rs Pisoee, etna tae oe Co. WILLIAM WEBSTER, New England Electric System 


D. E. KARN, Consumers Power Co. C. H. WHITMORE, Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Co. 


(Terms expiring 1962) 


KE. R. ACKER, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. J. W. McAFEE, Union Electric Co. 

W. L. CIsLer, The Detroit Edison Co. H. M. MILuer, Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
J. E. CORETTE, The Montana Power Co. E. M. NAUGHTON, Utah Power & Light Co. 

G. W. EvANs, Kansas Gas and Electric Co. J. L. Rice, Jr., The West Penn Electric Co. 


O. T. FiTzwaTER, Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 


isconsin Public Service Corp. 
R. A. Gipson, The Hartford Electric Light Co. . % a ee oe 


R. E. GINNA, Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. O. TITUus, Metropolitan Edison Co. silences 

EK. L. LINDSETH, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. D. J. TUEPKER, Public Service Co. o ahoma 
ADVISORY COMMITTEI 

D. C. BARNES, Virginia Electric and Power Co. , oe Moore, New England Electric System 

A. D. BARNEY, The Hartford Electric Light Co. G. C. NeFF, Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 

J. B. BLACK, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. C. E. OAKES, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

HARLLEE BRANCH, JR., The Southern Co. J..S. OsBoRNE, Central & South West Corp. 

H. J. CADWELL, Western Massachusetts Electric Co. HAROLD QUINTON, Southern California Edison Co. 

C. P. CRANE, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. R. G. RINCLIFFE, Philadelphia Electric Co. 

C. B. DELAFIELD, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. K. M. RoBINson, The Washington Water Power Co. 

T. G. DIGNAN, Boston Edison Co. W. H. SAMMISs, Ohio Edison Co. , 

ki. H. Dixon, Middle South Utilities, Inc. McGREGoR SMITH, Florida Power & Light Co. 

G. M. GapsBy, Utah Power & Light Co. PHILIP SporN, American Electric Power Co., Inc. 

D. C. Luce, Public Service Electric and Gas Co. F. M. Tait, The Dayton Power and Light Co. 

(7, L. MACGREGOR, Texas Utilities Co. J. B. THOMAS, Texas Electric Service Co. 

E. J. MACHOLD, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. E. S. THompson, The West Penn Electric Co. 

P. B. McCKEE, Pacific Power & Light Co. ALLEN VAN WYCK, Illinois Power Co. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


E. R. Acker, C. E. Eble, Willis Gale, E. L. Lindseth, W. W. Lynch, 
J. W. McAfee, N. R. Sutherland, L. V. Sutton, G. W. Van Derzee 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


PCR POND EN 5 Tis Tac: TSTOT Sf i. 0 sia sna 0 bebe alors se io0ie p16 e615. 0:00 96 The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Management Practices, &. 1. DRUMM . «ooo... icsc.ccinsissccaes oe sieesencees cae eee Sp ems West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
INR penuintes tata) a RRR er ge an Sig ca dna lavelaeiielava eS ImiabaNS The West Penn Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Policy on Power & Pooling, C. E. OAKES.........cccccccccccccscesecsesees Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
I NE i  , ca aan ane owas Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Denville, N. J. 
Relations with Educational Institutions, S. R. KNAPP........00:ee ee ee eeee The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
TMGHE ELeCCPUONstON,, We. WW. TICE... oc cc es 00s cece eens ess c0e es +00 bie seins ois-«s Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas 
SOPIOORGE: TUM TOUMDA. EDs Th. | ORIOPRMIIN «656 2.6.0:3:6 4.518 0 tienes adie in piare 9h 6i8 eke bie Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Technical Appraisal Task Force on Nuclear Power, J. F. FAIRMAN..Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 





CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES 
(Continued ) 


ACCOUNTING DIVISION 


Accounting Division Executive, P. R. LAWSON Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Coordinator of Customer Activities Group, D. M. Pennsylvania Power Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Accounting Division Customer Relations, J. B. WHITE, JR Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Customer Accounting, R. G. MAAS oe Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Customer Collections, M. G. WUEST The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Coordinator of General Activities Group, G. A. BROWNMILLER The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
Depreciation Accounting, C. D. DAVIS The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
General Accounting, M. J. DOAN The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Internal Auditing, R. W. Briccs Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Plant Accounting and Property Records, P. D. JOHNSON Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. | 
Tuxation Accounting, A. G. MAIHOFER The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. | 
Coordinator of Special Activities Group, W. T. HAMILTON........... The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio © 
Accounting Developments Service, J. P. WILLIAMSON..........:ssccceccccccccecceees The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio © 
Accounting Employee Relations, W. E. GRINTER Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. * 
Application of Accounting Principles, W. G. CHRISTIE General Public Utilities Corp., New York, N. Y. | 
Electronic Accounting Machine Developments, R. E. HARBAUGH Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Uniform System of Accounts, E. H. HEGMANN Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, = 


SALES DIVISION 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Commercial Group, L. T. CALE Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Commercial Cooking & Water Heating, J. L. BEAVER Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 
Commercial Lighting, G. J. GILLEN . Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Electric Space Heating & Air Conditioning, L. E. BLADES Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Street and Highway Lighting, L. H. LINGEMANN... Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Farm Group, P. R. SCHEPERS Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Farm Development, L. T. WANSLEY Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Farm Promotion, VIRGIL MARVIN The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Industrial Power & Heating Group, P. W. MCCORMICK Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Competitive Service, R. W. BASCHNAGEL Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
General Power & Heating, J. H. AHRENS The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Sales Methods & Development, A. D. SPILLMAN Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Residential Group, R. G. MACDONALD West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
Home Service, JUDITH O’ FLAHERTY Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Residential Appliance Promotion, E. J. HURLEY The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Residential Lighting Promotion, J. R. WATERS.................0.+.++++.++++..-Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Residential Space Heating, J. H. K. SHANNAHAN............../ American Electric Power Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Residential Wiring Promotion, J. R. FURBER Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Advertising, W. E. PIERCE Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, III. 
Area Development, R. P. LEE The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
Electrical Living Policy, G. W. OUSLER Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Market Research Committee, C. W. MEYTROTT... . . Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Sales Personnel & Training, G. J. STEFFEN.... . Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CUSTOMER. EMPLOY El 


Customer, Employee and Investor Relations Executive, C. E. OAK Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Customer Relations, K. I. JACK... The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Industrial Relations, W. H. SENYARD Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans, La. 
Investor Relations, W. H. ZIMMER The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Engineering & Operating Division Executive, W. L. CHADWICK Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Electrical System & Equipment, R. G. MEYERAND Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hydraulic Power, K. O. STRENGE The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Meter & Service, C. P. STAHL Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Prime Movers, T. O. THOMPSON Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Transmission & Distribution, H. E. Copy The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Transportation, W. B. STREITLE .......Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y 


GENERAL DIVISION 


General Division Executive, P. A. FLEGER Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NE EE POUOMEION, is Ps TUAGUIN 6500s cs cc asccnsveneieondsscddoesees New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Awards, A. M. WADE.... . eet The Connecticut Light & Power Co.. Berlin, Conn. 
Electric Power Survey, A. S. GRISWOLD . . .... The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Insurance, R. R. MACKAY, JR Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Legal, D. K. KADANE... sara .. «+ .. «Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Purchasing and Stores, H. T. SIMPSON Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
I Mie ls MEN so scree rnteaeseccecncscnsensercesnes New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Research Projects, E. L. HouGH Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Statistical, J. L. KENNEDY : Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Technical Exchange for Gverseas Visitors, HARVEY BUMGARDNER... The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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